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Introduction 


S ARPlNl A £s A LANj> of of moiinouiis and 

plains^ bantn rocks and sugaaiu marshes; lush as the 
English countryside in spring, baked and tnipid as the South 
Amedcan pampas in summci; the lowlands of the south and 
west open to trade and new ideas, even if the nature of the 
people never really welcomed either, and the upbnds proudly 
conservative and steeped in tradiuon - its inhabitants unafiaid 
of isolation and fighting to the last to remain free. 

This conservadsm, this hostib'ty to change explains a great 
deal in Saidmian prehistoty. It partly explains die curious fact 
that even today, ova much of the island it is tire prehistoric 
period tatha than the present which makes the greater impact. 

Another conmburory explanation for this &ci lies in the un' 

developed character of die isbndt undeveloped and un.' 

exploited through centuries of poverty, and with a climate 

where malaria has only been stamped out within living mem' 

oty. On all sides, whae woods arc not too dense, the rocky 

skyline is broken by remains of tombs, ibnresses, and above all 

the towa'lLke nuraghi (see Chapter IV), over <5,500 of them 

scattered over the countryside which for miles on end may be 

forest, rock/strewn scrub, or sheep pastures inteispersed with Pbie i 

coppices, without a sign of the handiwork of modem times. 

All these conirasts in the physiognomy of the island might 
lead one to imagine that the various prehistoric groups 
habidng Sardinia wae ^agmented and regionally distinct, 
each adapted to the way of life required by its etivironmecki, 
and to a certain extent this is true; but oidy at ihe dawn of its 
prehistory. Gradually the sroiious clemeiiis merged to make a 
homogeneous whole by the time of the stvcalled Nuragic 
culture which prevailed for a millcnnitim or more, from 
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approxiituicly 1400 to 300 DC. Political unity of couisc 
there was not, but an underlyiiig culiutal unity grew up, within 
(he general framework of wliich local strilti wadare, vendetta^ 

well as local dialects, crafts and customs have left ilteir 
evidence in the atchaeologica] record. It is this record that 
concerns us here. 

We shall begin with an account of the land itself a land 
which has been more hostile to change and more proudly 
individual dian perhaps any other part of Europe, and whw 
lire physical type and even the character of its present iniiabi' 
rants still share much with those of ihdr prehistoric forebears. 
We shall then £>llow the arrival of the earliest settlers in the 
Neolithic period (tliird millennium Bc) and in the Encoltthic 
or Copper age when groups fiom both the cast and west 
Mediterranean settled on the coast. In the Bronze Ag? we 
see a period of consolidation working towards the slow develop 
ment of die long Nuragic period, after the earliest nuraghi were 
built in the mid second tmllenniuin. By die early first millcn-' 
nium, when this culture was reaching full marariry, the first 
Phoenician prospcciors were already probing the itsoutc« 
of the island, and cultural exchanges both with them and their 
warlike Punic (Carthaginian) successors temporarily enriched 
die indigenous cdvillsarion. From die sixUi century bC until 
the arrival of the Romans in the third century b C and even 
btcT, the story is of internutreiu bloodshed, raids and reprisals — 
the lowlands under the domination of Canhagc and enjoying 
a cettain prosperiiy; the uplands unconquerod and unchanged, 
Wesee the incTCaiing tiredness of the lingering Nuragic culture, 
and its final subjugation, but never extinction, by the Romans. 

Many scholars have worked to reconstruct Sardinians prt'^ 
histo^ and early history; far too many for more than a few to be 
mentioned here. La Marmora in the early ninetcetuli century 
was the fitst to make a serious invesdgatton, and his field work 
led to the two volumes of his Vityage a SariaigHt (1830), which 
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provide 11$ wkb i f^isdtutitig account of many manuments now 
wholly or paitially destroyed. This led to an G'ver''inatcasing 
inteicst which has reached its crescendo in die splendid 
annual publication of Stu 4 i &itS. But before (he foundation 
of this in ip}4 much patient research of a high <|uaUty was 
carried out by othets, notably Pinza, Pais and Patroni, whose 
work, though now bigely superseded, was of high s^uc in 
its dme. The dominant name in Sardinian studia it that of 
Antonio TatameUi, whose numerous lepotts, mostly in 
Mmumtnti Anthhi and Nsfizie itfii Siwi over many years, have 
provided the primary sources for so much diat we know today, 
admirably supplemented by the fieldwoik of Duncan Mack/’ 
aizie. Mote tecemiy a eWste study. La 
{1930) was written by Prof M* Pallottino; a small but irv 
valuable work which, though now a litde out of date, temaius 
a most valuable contribution well deserving a revised edition. 
In leceni years again, the various studies and excavations of 
Prof, Giovanni Ulliu arc outstanding: Indeed this book owes 
morc^ to the lasi/menrioncd scholars for their intcrpTCiadotis of 
Sardinian prehistory than could possibly be acknowledged to 
the text. Ldliu^s most recent book on Sardinian prchistoiy. La 
Ciuilti dei Sardi was published while this book was in the press. 

Readers seeking a full bibliography (though only up to 1933} 
should mm to Christian Zervos^s votume La Cmlisalion dr h 
(1954) which also contains a magnlHcenc col/ 
lection of photographs, some of which, by kind consent of the 
author, arc reproduced here. The most recent book on Punic 
Sardinia is Satdi^na P(uiff'a(r9fii) by Geitnaio Pesce. 

Sardinia's prehistory is stiU f^ from clear, but its main 
framework ts establish'd to some extent, and the detail will be 
added when more fieldwork, and above all excavations with 
recorded stratigraphy, have been cira'cd out. The nature of 
much of the terrain retards and complicates field researches, and 
Ji should be lemembaed that it is siill often necessary to go 
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miles on honeback or on foot to viitt sites hidden among r^ks 
or forest, overgrown and almost indutmguishabfo. We ate 
still near to die dines when Duncan Mackenzie could give no 
better point of refotenoe chan *3 hours south/we» ofBulter. For 
these reasons distribution maps oT Sardiulaa andquidcs are far 
from complete, though forest fires* land devdopment* and 
chance discoveries by shepherds or road builders art daily 
adding to the archacolt^cal record. The prime need, however, 
lies in die esecavation of stratified sites, with which we ate so 
ill provided coday. 

The island is now divided into two admumtiaiivc provinces, 
one at Cagliari and the other at Sassad (which includes the 
province of Nuoro), each with its Sopmteitdenza aile Atf^cfMt 
unda whose aegis monuments arc recorded, restored or ea>- 
cavated, and preserved from unauilioiised excavation which 
activity stilt, inevitably, takes place. On the whole, however, 
the Sardinians are anxious to pccscrvc vestigies of dicir past. In 
which they take a dtep and justifiable ptide, feding themselves 
to be i nherito rs of a history which docs not dosely resemble that 
of any other part of Europe, and from whose vivid record we 
can reconstruct at least tonic aspects of the life and thought of 
the people. 
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Chapter I 


The Setting 

THE LAND AND ITS RESOURCES 

S A RDi N lA occur IE s, with Conica, a cumal posidon in 
the western MeduemDean. Sicily, Malta, North Africa, 
southern France, Spain and die Mcatics were all within 
Tcatonahle sailing Stance by the cady second tnillennium, 
when improved navigation led to the opening up of the sea/ 
ways. To the north die stiaits of Botulacio, a nanow but 
cuTitnt/swept channel, separates Sardinia from Corsica, while Pijr. 4 

neai/by Elba in lum provides a convenient stepping/stone 
between Corsica and the Italian Bulnland. 

A ^ance at the map would suggest that early tiavJg?«ors 
sailing to or from Sardinia had to remain bug out of sight of 
land, but this is not so, owing to the high P=ahs which were 
visible from considetable distances- As Cary has written, 

‘Before the coast of France disappears from his view, a seaman 
will descry the ull shoulder of Mi Cinto in nonlvwest 
Corsica; with Sardinia still in sight he will make out the 
islands that fringe the northern coast of Tu nisia.* It is, more/ 
over, possible on clear winter days to stand at Punta Seb^ 
near Teulada on the south-west coast of Sardinia, and glimpse 
the northern tip of Africa. 

Sardinia is somewhat lugcr than Corsica, and mcasutes 
about 150 miles from north to south, and 75 miles from cart to 
west at its widest point. So close ate the two islands that it h 
no surprise to frnd that geologically Sardinia is a cominuarion 
of Coirica. Many of its rocks are extremely ancient and metal- 
bearing due to the mineralisation of Palaeozoic rocks, and 
these ores setved 10 attract caily setilen. The geological forma/ 
tion is, how'ever, so heterogeneous In chiraacr that a clear 
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dcscdptian is difficulL The simpliAed map on the opposite 
Fi(.j page will jadliQie ao understanding of die island's terrain. 

Most of Sardinia is composed of moiuitajns and upland 
plateaux, oGcn of granite and intersected by small torrents. 
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most of which dry up in the summer months. Though little 
navigable, these must iievetihelcss have served as rough routes 
in prchistodc times; up thdr driedL stony beds the eacty herds' 
men could drive their Hocks mote ea^y than through the 
uncleared forests, while at certain seasons the pools Hngedjig 
among the rocks served not only to water thdr Hocks but to 
attract the wild animals to drink, and so to lalt an easy prey to 
the hunters. 

Most of the high land lies to the cast of the island, its highest 
and most inaccessible region bdog the wild bare peaks of the 
Gennaigcntu, rising to little more than j,0CK> lecL For the 
rest, few of the uplands exceed 3,000 lect, but the rocks conv 
posing them ate mosc varied: some arc karsde limestone, some 
granhe, othcis trachhe or ba&alr. Fotests of oak, chestuut or 
cork trees once covered most of these massifs but arc now only 
extensive in the Gallura and in die Cennatgentu. The east 
side of the Island, from the Gallura in the noith'Cast almost as 
Plate I as the south coast, is mostly granite, wild bauldcr'Strewn 

bnd often thick with Icntlsk or emus. It has sharp, craggy 
summits and wide valleys. The rocks are often weathered 
into Eaniastic shapes, especially in the Calluca. which has a 
character all its own, and the vegetation is hequently patchy 
itMCciua dotted with oaks scattered over pastuit or arable 
which is poorly watered. 

A somewhat similar fbrtimion is found in the south'west, 
in the Iglcsiemc: here again the mountains arc gnnite and 
thctc ate sedimenraiy and metamorphic locks often rich with 
iion ote and nickel. This is the main mining area of prcscnc' 
day Sardinia. Again, in the north/west tip of the island, In 
(he Nurra, a great deal of metalliferous rock is foiind, this time 
containing lead and copper. Most of these rocks are impcrm e/ 
able, and the chatacictistic features of the areas where they 
occur are widespread erosion and Hooding, with Sequent 
marshes even on liigb land. 
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From Cagtiari in [he south up to beyond the Gulf of 
Oristano and ihc mouth of the island’s biggest xivti, the Tino, 
rum an undulating snip of country known as dte Campidano, 
dominated towards its northern end by Monte Axd, an extinct 
volcano whose slopes are still strewn witli obsidiaot or volcanic 
glass, so much prized by prehistoric man. The Campidano 
is low, gently rolling land, formed of aUuvki deposits that 
are easy to cuUivaxe. This is the most tractable pact of all 
Sardinia, and must always have provided easy access to the 
north from the natural harbours of Cagliari. To the west of it 
h'es the Iglesicnte and its mountains; to north-east of it nm$ a 
parallel strip of higher land, mostly limestone eroded into a 
series of low platcauj^ or cultivable marls; beyond this again 
lies the Barbagia running up nortli-eastwards to the oak and 
chestnut woods and bare peaks of the Geiinargcncu, Con- 
clnuing nonhwards from the Campidano an extensive tract 
of lava and tuia leads imo the limestone rocks of the Sassart 
district, one of the most extensively occupied parts of the 
island in prclnstoric times. 

Sardinia's east coast is somewhat forbidding and difhcult of 
access, the coastal strip being narrow and backed by forest land. 
Pausanias X, 17) dewribes it as follows: *Tbc northern 
pait of the island and that towards the mainland of Italy 
consist of an unbroken chain of impassable mountains. And 
if you sail along the coast you will find no anchorage oo this 
side of the island, while vioteni but irregular gusts of wind 
sweep down to the sci frotn lire tops of the mountains. 
Both naders and invadets found their easiest entry from the 
south, west or north-west. These coasts are rich in bays, 
lagoons and marshy land, good for fishing and wild-fowling; 
natural harbours abound, particularly little sandy inlets known 
as raff or (ulttti, large enough to protect small boats and 
olTctitig easy access into what is here a less diickly wooded 
hintetl^d. 
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At fii&t it would seem from the fcM' riven which do not 
dry up in the hoi mondis that early settlers roust have had 
difficulty in dndmg an adequate wat«'<«upply. But hot and 
cold springs are found all over the island, and that these wen 
highly priz^ is shown by the number of them which were, in 
Nuragic times at least, regarded as sacred. The Titso river 
generally tuns throughout the year, as do also the small hut 
prclustorically important Mannu river in the north'west, the 
Flumendosa and several othets. In tlic north'west too near 
Porto Ferro, is the Lago di Barazza, a small fresh/water lake. 
The two big lakes, Ceghinas and Omodeo^ were made 
aitMcklly io recent years. 

We have already roenuoned some of the natural resources of 
Sardinia, hut there ate others wluch attraaed early settlers and 
which in the course of dmc came to he exploited. We have 
spoken of Monte Ard with its obsidian which can be chipped 
and pressurc'llahcd into fine implements; iliis would have had 
a still greater and not merely impottancc, bad it nm been 
for the discovery in die Lipari islands of an even richer supply 
which drew prospectors fiom the other end of the Mediter' 
ranean. We have also spoken of the metal ores, lead, antimony, 
zinc, nickel, iron, copper and silver, found in Sardinian rocks, 
and to these resources should be added coral near Alghcto 
and steatite near Orani. Cassitcrite also occurs, but may not 
have been discovaed till after the Nuragic paiod. Previously, 
tin may have been imported from Ibaia or Tuscany, 
Sardinian silver was mainly exported by Phoeniciaii traders, as 
is arrested by Diodorus Siculus, But many of these metals 
were worked from an early period, as rhe moulds and crucibles, 
and the foundries in nuragic senlements all testify. 

By Strabo's rime (isi fic—ist ad) com was cultivated cX' 
tensively and was one of the chleT commodities. Strabo ties' 
cribes Sardinia as a 'nigged and wild country, but a large part 
contains much fertile land, rich in all kinds of produce, and 
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most sp«cjaSly in com/ He was thinking most probably of the 
Cajnpidatin and the low'cr, western parts of the tsiandi to this 
day its main gEanaiy, whereas the uplands are chkHy sheep 
pastures and woods. Diodorus Siculus mentions the island’s 
biiits as one of its riches. 

Sardinia must also have been abundant in game and various 
kinds of animal products, including skins. The fauna here it 
different fiom diat of Corsica, tliough certain anfmaU, for 
instance the elsewhere extinct mouflon (Om mHsimon) is still 
common to both. In ancient times, before the island was 
inhabited by man, antelope, deer, wild boar, dwarf clcphantST 
bears, monkeys, wild dogs and ciocodiles abounded, as well 
as many species of birds. Jt has not been definitely established 
whether the horse (E^rrur caleitns) was also In^gcnous, ot 
whether it was introduced by Semitic pMptes. Some of these 
animals survived long enough to leave evidence in the archaeo^ 
logical record. Gradually many species became extinct, and 
the systematic clearing of the fiirests and woods by die Car> 
thaginians drove many ofthe surviving ones into the mountains. 

Oxen and pigs were introduced telativcly late, and seals still 
breed in tlic coastal caves near Gala Gononc and elsewh«e. 

This, then, is the early scene: a land hard to cultivate, heavily 
forested and swarming with wild animab, difHculi of acets 
except from Corsica, owing to the primiiivc state of navigation 
before the late third or early second millecmium sc. It is 
therefore no surprise to find that the atchaeologtcal record 
suggests little occupation befote that time. 

LiretlARY ANO LINGUISTIC EVIDENCE 

The component elements of the protO'Sardinian population 
will perhaps, in time, be mote easily disdnguishabtc fiom 
archaeological than from linguistJc or liteTary data. As far as 
the Unguisuc evidence is conrcctned, all we can say is that 
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thete are a number of words in the cidsting diokcts, or in 
ihose known (iom earlier documents, paid^aily names of 
natural Juiurcs tike riven, mountains, etc., wliich have no 
odgtn in the Greek, Latin or Punic languages, and they must 
presumably belong to an earlier age. This is all the mote 
probable as they are dismbuied over the whole island, and are 
not limited to attas of fbidgn occupadon; they may, in &ct, 
be vesdges of the language commanly spoken in the period of 
the Murage culture. 

The toots of thoe dialects do not seem to match up with 
cither Semitic or Indo-European languages, but may belong to 
an underlying pre-Indo-£uiopean substratum widely spread 
over the Mediienancan, mote particularly In the western and 
central parts. They are nodceably divergent from the non- 
Indo-European language of the Italian mainland; a dreum- 
stance that suppons the arcitaeological record of the island 
which at no dme closdy conforms with that of the mainland. 
The Sardinian dialccn also show analogies with both Basque 
and the North African Libyan languages, and even with 
those of the Balkan and Danublan areas, though here the 
tesemblances are mote distant. 

The strongest correspondences lie with Iberia. Sardinia bad 
cultural contacts both with Spain, particuUrly C^alonia, and 
the Baleatics by the second ntiUennium fic. The legendary 
foundadoii of Nora in Sardinia by an Iberian chief Noiax 
from Tattessos, may be symhobc of the proto-lbcrian in- 
Buenecs on d)c island &om Beaker rimes onwards. The name 
Nora is, in fact, related to many personal and place namef in 
North Africa, Spain and Sardinia, and may contain the 
same toot as (he word 'nutaghe'. In this connection it is 
intetesdng to note that the early name of Minorca was Nura. 

Pausantas speaks of the trandCT of Spanish mercenaries to 
Sardinia at about die rime of die foundation ofNora, evidently 
thinking that this took place at the rime of the 
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In £ia he chums that some Ibenans and Libyans deserted from 
the invading army and set up a resistance movement. These 
deserters were known as Balaroi, which may possibly be the 
name of the inhabitants of the Ba]eartcs» or may simply mean 
‘refugees*. An altemad vc explanation (or the simibiiiy between 
the Sardinian and Balearic name may be that some people of 
the Sardinian group known as the Galares (or Ealari) settled in 
the Balearics before the ttmc of the Carthaginian invasion^ and 
gave their name to the islands. We cannot be sure to wltat 
period the Norax legend relates, but in any case conticmons 
between Sardinia and Iberia and the Balearics existed, directly 
or indirectly, horn the second millenniam and increased 
during the first millennium uc. In Ca^iaii there axe ihtte 
Iberian insctiptlotis of the last centuries sc. 

The African element in the language may have come with a 
definite transfer of people from Li bya to Sardinia at a very early 
date, but so this has not been aichacologicalty supported in 
spite of the legends, and it must be remembered that Pnnicised 
Libyans must have been brought to the island at the time of the 
Canhaginian conquest. 

As one might expect from tes proximiqr, there are also 
dements in common widi Corsica. Wlictbct these should be 
referred to the Copper Age when Conica and Gallura had 
many cultural contacts, or whether they are due to later imtni' 
gtaiions across the Straits of Bonifacio, it is impossible to say. 
The early writers ider to people known as ‘CotsT, perhaps 
descendants of the Corsican sealers in the Gatlura. 

Tlius, superimposed on the original population, there woe 
foreign dements due to reciprocal trade exclianges along 
established sea routes which would, from time to time, bring 
small ^oups of sealers from the ncara shores. In the western 
Mcdiicirancati cultural cohesion was facilitated by the sea 
currents and the relative proximity of the lands sharing a 
basically similar languaget contacts with the east, though 
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pmutcnr, ^erc moTC difficulL and intermittent, and must 
Largely have been brought about by coastal trade and sporadic 
landings of prospcctois. There must also have been many 
purely accidental arrivals of boats blown oiT course. 

At the lime of the Hist historical sources and the earliest 
legends, that is, at the time of die Carthaginian and Roman 
occupations, the ethnical elements were twofold: the agricub 
tural and trading peoples of die wotem and southern lowlands 
and coasts, in touch with the colonists, and the more backward 
pastoral peoples living hr the mountainous areas of the eastern 
part of the island. There may also have been a small number of 
Greeks, if some scholars are ri^e in thinking that Olbia was 
at one time a Creek port How early this division became 
apparent is not known. Linguistically, as has been said, there 
is a strung suggestion of umfbrnuiy all over the island at an 
early date. In the orjeiital documents of the second tntlirnnium, 

risKif? 25 well as in the Phoenician inscriptions at Nora and the 

earliest Greek sources, the term 'Sardi' was used to denote dre 
inhabitants of the island, or at least certain elements in die 
population: we do not know which. 

Our only sources of information arc derived from the outside 
world, from Creeks, Romans and Carthaginians visiting the 
island or hearing about it from sailors. Most of the classical 
sources, at least the early ones, ate so speculaiive or politically 
biased that they arc of little value; and to add to the difHcuItics, 
the original text has often been lost and the later versions arc 
distoned or rcwiittcn. 

In the Hfth century bc Herodotus writes of plans for colonist 
ing Sardinia wirh tanlans; a century later Aristotle mentions 
the tombs dedicated to berocs in Sardinia, and subsequently 
we hear more of these from Solinus and Ptolemy who tell us 
that the tomb of lolaus was venerated in a sanctuary, and that 
Sardus had a temple called after him, the Temple of Sardus 
Pater, in the south-west of die island. In the Ofycfty there is a 
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rdciaicc lo the sardonic smile of Odysseus, hut its coutiecuon 
with Sardinia is by no mtaiis established. Nor can the peoples 
known as the Shardana in Egyptian sources oftlte finirtccnth- 
twclfib centuries B C be definitely identified with the Sardiniansi 
but this svill be discussed later. From the early references we 
team of an originally deserted island^ only inhabited by 
enormous birds. Various immigrants and colonisers, often 
identified with heroes, include die Libyans under Sard us, the 
Ibcriam under Norax, Thespians under lolaus, the companion 
of Hciakles, and many others from the Gieek world. Naturally 
it was in the Creek imeresi to claim their own colonisation of 
Sardinia in order to substantiate their rightful possession when 
it was disputed — successfully - by the Carthaginians. 

Historical events are only glimpsed at fttst, but gradually 
they become more and more detailed in Hellcnisdc times and 
later. Strabo hints that the Sardinians were Tyrrhenians, but 
this reference may hark back to the earlier Sardinian'Etruscan 
connecdom, or it may simply mean that diey were western 
people. The same writer speaks of the Sardinians fiom the 
mountains raiding the Etruscan shores. Odiers mention the 
development of agriculture, and the great size of the architcc' 
tura] monuments made 'with a primitive Greek technique; 
evidently these were the nuraghi whose llw/or^type roofing was Phte la 

reminiscent of the great tombs of the Mycenaean world. Some 
accounts claim that these buildings were made by Daedalus 
who came to Sardinia from Crete. Others lament the barj- 
barisarion of the island as being dne to Carthaginian settle^ 
mem; but as we have sacssed, many of the Greek writers say 
derogatory things of thc'r rivals, and cannot be taken too 
seriously. 

By Hcllcnisric times, and later, from Diodorus Siculus, 

Pliny, Pausaruas, Solinus and others, we learn far more, and 
often in considerable detai Diodorus and Polybius write of 
the Phoenician and Canhagioun colonisation, and by the 
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tinie of ihe Roman millmy cxpedidons, some accoutiu art 
full and deoiled, 

Fiom the hiitotbns wc also learn somethtng of the island 
tsibes. Ptolemy gives a list of tomes but makes no dtsdnetton 
between the peoples of the mountains and those of the low' 
lands. We heat front other sources of Cmi (probably in the 
north and of Cotiican ottgini) and of IM or B4lari in the 
mountains. Strabo calls all diese peoples lolitd and subdivides 
them into four groups known as (or SasstHetoi, 

and AfhttUes. In Larin inscriptions the following 
tribes arc mentioned, and some of them coincide with (he 
cthtucal groups mentioned by Ptolemy: 

Nm(tnsa) in the Nuoro district. 

Gd/jfentfj in the Barbagia. 

Rkirewer in the OgUastra (east of the Ccnnargenlu). 
CuttuQtiirti ?) and Cdti(htmi i) in the Gennargemu. 

GUdiVtani and UHtfutritam near Bosa, to the west. 

and StmeliUntti on (he bordets of Cagliari and 
the Cnmpidano. 

Naturally the boundaries between titesc tribes were never fixed 
and may have (luctuaied considerably. Of all those known to 
(he ancient world, perhaps the Bakri were the most powerful; 
they were still known by repute in Roman times. We have 
alr^y drawn auenuon to Pausanias*s claim that dicy were 
originally auxiliaries who had defeaed from the Carthaginian 
army, and this is by no means impossible. These people seem 
to have occupied the uplands near Budduso and Bint and 
possibly parts of the Callura as well, but the Infbrmaiion at cur 
disposal is tantallsingly scarce, and presents a ready pitfall for 
(hose searching to equate tribal with topographical names. 

Several names for the island itself have come down to us. 
Herodonis speaks of'Saido, the greyest of the isles of the sea.' 
Pausanias wrote: ‘What the ancient name was that the natives 
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g^ve it I lio not know, but those of the Cttcks who sailed 
dicrc to trade called it Ichtiussa because (he shape of the uUnd 
is vciy tike a imu's fbotpiint (irhus).* Other vmsions tndude 
Suniaibitf (sandal) and die ocgioally I-atin, present name of 
Sardiiiu^ Shatdan is the name given to Sardinia on the Phoenic' 
i ^p insciipuon froin Mora. Its date is disputed but it is tikdy 
to belong to the eighth cemuiy BC or thereabouts. 
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SOME EARLY SITES 

T he r re historic settlement of Sardinia, and 
Corsica as as wc know, did not begin unul rebrively 
bre in compansoii with Stedy, Italy and other mainland parts 
of the CamiiiciiL In bct, while Upper Palactdtthic man 
crossed the Straits of Messina to reach Sicily, Sardinia evi^ 
dcncly lay beyond the range of the simple crali of the period, 
and was not apparently occupied until the tliird millennium 
or the dawn of the second millennium 3 C. 

In the ticTci chapters we shall examine the evidence for this 
earliest setdement in the Copper Age when the Ozieri culture 
was introduced from die Eastern ^ditcrrancan only shoidy 
before contacts were established with southwest France and 
perhaps Spain, It may be that ptcviously smalt boatloads of 
people, drifung off course, made occasional landings In Nco^ 
lithic times. But as ya evidence for tliis is meagre, and the few 
sites which may prove to be earlier tlian the Ozicit culture 
cannot be placed for certain in their chronological order, 
owing to die lack of closely comparable material from CISC' 
where in the Mediterranean, The so'callcd * Venus' from the 
Plim 7-9 S’Adde rock'shcltcr at Macomer, discussed on'page 47, may 
prove to be earlier than the Ozicti cultute, thou^ this is 
improbable. 

The most puzaling site is;, perhaps, that of Li Muri near 
Araachena in the Gallura, 'iTicrc, about twenty years ago, 
excavations were made in a grmip of stone cist graves. These 
cists, which are sunou tided by contiguous circular platforms 
(or, las probably, denuded caJms) and arc associated with 
standing stones, wcic pbced on alluvial sand in a countryside 
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which is one of the scrangen and roost bcaudfiil in Sardinia; 
granite rocks weathered to fantastic shapes and rich in tutural 
caves and cavities, some of which have also been excavated. 


05 

Jvjf. atHtiiiU Muri, 

Excavations have tecendy been resumed in this district with 
the aim of elucidating both the chronological and cultural 
setting of U Muri, which, in sphe of distinctive ^ve goods, 
still remains something of a mystery, being unique in the 
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island. Thai the site is one of the eaillest megaliduc mODiiments 
in Sardinia catmot, fiowcvcT, be denied. 

Each of the five cairns composing the group contained a 
central rectangular cist made of upright sbbs, once probably 
covered. Around each was a series of concentric lings of lower 
stones, sometintes as many as five tings. Associated with these 
tomhs were three small dsts, perhaps for offerings, and at least 
four standing stones which may have had a commemorative or 
religious significance. One of them stood in a square enclosure 
of upright slabs. 

The finds all came &om the central cists, only one of which 
contained the remaim of a skel^on. The poueiy was roughly 
made and teddish in colour, but too fjagmeniaiy to reveal the 
original ibrms. There wctc also a number of obsidian and 
dint flakes. Tent I coniained a fine stcaute cup with foolring 
and spool Itandles, an aate/amuler, a thick, polished aze 
perhaps of serpentine, part of a perforated spherical macedicad, 
another triangular polished one, fragments of long flint kiuvcs, 
a necklace of stone beads, discoidal, spherical or elongated in 
shape, a bone point, and pottery. Tmh 2 contained a trbngulat 
fiat axe, a spherical mace^hcad with hour>glass pcrfoiarton, 
and some stone beads. Tomh 3 was empty, and Tamb 4 pro' 
duced four triangular greenstone axes, five perforated spherical 
macc'hcads, and a necklace of stone beads, From TiunAj came 
two fragments of long flint knives, and stone beads. Red 
ochtc was also discovered in some of the dsts. 

At the rime of publication, Pugliri thought that both the 
finds and the type of tomb pointed to an inspirarion from Sicily 
or southern Italy iu die Neolithic or Copper Age, But in 
fact there Is nothing very closely ooitiparablt in Sicily, and the 
Apulian cists of the 'Mutge* near Bari, while do^y com/ 
parable for their coastiucrion with concentric tings of stones 
around a central cist, have not produced any dateable finds, 
though not fin away, near Bltonto, tome rather diHotnt but 
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probibly related graves seetti to belong ^ the Early Iron Age, 
The comb type h found in individual examples in a bdb 
beaker context in CatalonJat at Bressol dc la Mate de 
(CoiTci) and Senai dek Quadrats (MuntanC)* and rcceody 
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an even mote compilable tomb hai been discoveretf at La 
Bousuqc, Caba&sc Hctc in a round calm ot plai&tm of 

stonra was a square cist containing stone beads, The tomb was 
dated by Carlin 14 analysts to about aoz^+ijo bc. 

However, at least one objea found at Li Muri su^ests Hast 
Meditercancan inspiration; this is the steatite bowl, the stone 
of which may be of Cretan origin. 

On Levkas oft the west coast of mainland Citece, Ddrp^ 
feld found a somewltal similar g^otip of round plidbrms (or 
perhaps denuded cairns) surrounding cists;. These produced 
characteristic Haily Heltadic pottery, while what seem to be 
secondary pyres on the platforms included rather later objects 
of the early second millennium. We should also note some 
dst graves of Cycladic type at Hagtos Kosmas tn Attica, 
several centuries carUcr than the Levkas tombs. They contained 
Cycladic stone idols, and a stone platter with spool handles 
la^er like iliat from Li Muri. Other analogies for the steatite 
bowl, though not very close, can bc found &oin Crete to the 
protO'Minoan period, and others from die Fourth Dynasty in 
Egypt. Stone bowls are also known from the Cyclades, and 
Chitdc has suggested that they may repiicscni a Nilotic tendency 
like the fish emblems on the North Cycladic boats. One 
should also remember the close resemblance between the Li 
Muri bowl and the Diana style pottery bowls in Lipari. 

Lilliti has quoted parallels for the stone beads from Mochlos 
(E.M.tl) and for the so>f;ailed mactyheads, from Knossos as 
well as Anatolia and Egypt. 

Funher excavations may help us to date these tombs. At 
die moment we must either regard Li Muri as belonging ^ 
local fades of the Copper Age, contemporary with the Oziert 
culture, early in rhe second millennium (in which case the 
steatite bowl lemains a mystery), or wc must imagine a small 
group of East Meditemncan people landing In the Gallura 
several centuries earlier, in rhe third millennium d.C. 
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Policy similir ro that from Li Mori came &om ihc rode 
shchcc of Lc Casaccc in the same disirici, and noi (kr away some 
stone circles have been cxcavaicd and found lo contain stone 
cists or a rough stela in the ccnire. Some of these circles have a 
well made enhance and look like but roundaiionSi but the 
excavator regards them as funerary or cult sites. 

THE OZIERI CDLTUKE AND THE B.OCK-'CUT TOMBS 

The pottery which has more recently been recognised as 
typical of die main group of Copper Age snders in Sardinia 
was firsi found on a large scale in the cave of San Michele just 
outside Ozieti, excavated m 1915- In pt»i« » a long, inegular 
natural cavern in the katstic limestone, opening from a steep 
drop of about ao feet into a main chamber beyond which was 
another, smaller one and a labyrtnih of iniiior bifutcadons and 
crannies. 

The pottery found unstratified in this cave was for the most 
pan finely decorated, and tlicre was little or no occupation 
refuse. A human skull and some long bones were found, as 
well as Hint knives, an obsidian core, a small polished gTceH' 
stone axoamulet, pebbles foreign to die dtstrict, and a long 
rounded bone pin or spatula. Later investigations in 1949 ^ 
produced a number of ether objects, some probably intrusive, 
including ochre, a splndltwhoil, bone points, and an 
tcresring hagment of a limestone pebble incised on both faces 
widi what appear to be aiuhropomorphic desi^is. A rather 
similar pebble was found on the surface in the pnvnutagtc i 

village of X^uistcris, Mogoro. A litdc Bonnanaio ware was also 
present. This type of pottery b discussed below (page ^^)' 

The cxrtemely difficult access to ihb cave and the fact that 
it had been car<^ully blocked with two uU cylindrical graruie 
slabs, brought Irom a dbtance, each about 6 feet in height, 
and possibly originally forming one huge slab, lead one to 
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suppose diAi the cave housed one or nwie buriah of cxccptionil 
importance, regarded with veneration, and neva intended to 
be disturbed. A magiccweligious sigmfilcance may also be 
attached to the axc^mulet and to the Incised pebble which, 
though Incomplete, itcalls some of the ^goddess' %ures widely 
spread over the Meditenaiican at the umc. 

The pottery provides a type series lor the Oileri culture which 
is now known from many other Sardinian sites, from other 
caves, from open vAIages, and above all feom the iock.^ut 
or ‘domus dc gianus' tombs. It is therdbre convcnitni hat to 
describe the characteristics: of this pottery in its widest variety, 
not limiting oursdve only lo the cave of San Michele. 

The decorated Ozicii pottery was recently studied by Audi' 
bcrt who divided it into two groups on the basis of its decora' 
live style. On further consideration such a division seems 
unwananted, and It can all be treated together. This pottery 
j$ quite unlike anything else in Sardinia or elsewhere, and can 
easily be recognised. The standard both of potting and of 
decoration often reaches extreme competence. The surface is 
polished or burnished, and may have a slip, or be ‘painted’ 
with stripes of red ochre, Gbssy black (ntrc'ludii) and glossy 
coral red wares are common, and someumes the pa^e is pale 
buff in colour, and carries a light glossy slip. The larger pots 
are often undccoiaicd or have only a notch^ cordon, but die 
smaller ones ate skilfully decorated with both lecdlinmr and 
curvilinear designs: zigzags, hatched triangles, arcs, semi' 
circles, concentric festoam, star-like patterns generally incised 
or impressed on the clay bdiite firing, and eften accentuated 
with red or white fOling. Many of die designs combine hatched 
curvilinear zones conctasting with blank citcles or spaces, the 
two elements being equally important m the effect obtained. 
Sometimes the pouoy may be scratched a^er firing, or even 
decorated with shdbedge impressions, and sometimes may 
be grooved or channelled. At the village site of San CemilLino 
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an untijtial dccoratioii of contrasuttg colnitc was achieved by 
fint piming on ^ yeUnwish slip, and then covering the un^ 
decorated parts of the pot with a led slip. 

The sliapcs are mostly emnated, though henvispherical 
bowls, often decorated on the lower part, art ako common; 
some of these were, perhaps, lids. Straightened ‘flower-'pot* piaes a, t jtid 
fomu (pyjciiJlcf) are frequently found, often ornamented wnh ♦ 

filled designs. Tripods arc usually made of plain ware, and 
their {m are ofren concave on the outer side, '^e most chatac/ 
teiirtic handles arc the 'ninnd handles* of Peu Richard 
(France) and Tarxicn (Malta) affiniues. Somedmes there arc 
stcingdiolcs on the cartnation, and the bases are normally 
flat, occasionally convex or with little feet. 
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This Osiicri ware has so far brgeljf been found in ihe bctiet 
explored western h alf of Sardinia, particularly in the Canvpi^ 
dano and in tlte less mountainons parts of the island. It is also 
common in ilie SassarUAlgheto region and has recently been 
reported from the Gallura and near OorgaL and Nuoro- 
Together with it in the various caves, villages and tock<cu( 
tombs, ^uems and graiivmbbcrs have been found and show 
(hat the Oziexi people were culuvaiing grain, and tire animals 
which they hunted or domcsdcaicd included rabbits, hares, 
deer, oxen, pigs, wild boar, hones, sheep, dog^, foxes and 
goats. They also, no doubt, fished in the lagoons and aic 
linipeis and odrer shellfish. Spindlc/wboils and loom weights 
indicate their knowledge of weaving, and building and tree^ 
felling can be inferred fiom the numerous stone axes often 
made of carefully scleaed hard stones such as basalt, nephrite or 
poiphyrite, sometimes polished. Polished stone macc-^heads 
also seem to belong to this culture. 

The obsidian scattered over the slopes of Monte Atci was 
commonly used, both the opaque and translucent varieties, 
for making scrapers, knives, burins and arrowheads, and targe 
quantities of Rakes which often show secondary working on 
one face. The arrowheads, some of which may have been 
imported, are leafshaped and tanged, or barbed and tanged 
with prcssure^'Ralung on both sui&ces. Certainly the import'' 
ance of obsidian to a people with linle if any knowledge of 
meiabworking, caruiot be overemphasised. 

Many of the finer implements were made of flint, possibly an 
eveti more prized substance. Very longirapezc/scctioned blades 
sometimes reach over ao cm. in length, and have slight tc^ 
touching along tire cutting edges or at the ends. The flint 
arrowheads are normally tanged, and there are no hollDW> 
based ones cither of flint or obsidian. 

Religion evidently pbyed an important part in the lives of 
these people. Tlie sacred site of Monte D^Accoddi (see p. 59), 
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the dccoiadom incised or carvtd oti die tombs and the 
numerous statucuo'idals all rental local vecsions of religious 
concepts from various parts of the Eastern Mediterranean. 

More than so small idols have been discovered in Sardinia, 

and though these arc by no means identical with the CycUdic 

ones, they must cmaiidy have ulumatcly stemmed from them 

or from the same ancestry. In form they ate peculiar to Sar*^ Pla« s> ^ 

dinia, and were probably locally made; in fact the maible 

ones from Senorbl and Pono Ferro have been analysed and 

shown to have been made of Oram marble, and the caldte of 

one from Conca lllonis is also native. Like the buliVhead 

decoration on some of the tombs (Sedlni, Sennori, Calancoi, 

Anghclu Ruju and Castelsardo ddl’Elcfanie), the disttibutlon 

rd* these idols shows a marked concentration in the noitluwest 

of the island and in the Oristano district. Almost all the 

smaller examples have been associated with roeWut tombs or 

with Monte D'Accoddi. Several larger ones arc also reported 

from open sites. One from Senorbi in the south (44 cm. high) Plate 5 

had evidently stood upri^t in a stone setting, and must have 

had a public cult significance. OztcH ware was found in the 

vicinity. Others said to be simitar were found at Simaxis not 

far from Oristano where a Copper Age site was recently 

intersected by a canal, ai Conca lllonis (Cabras) and at 

Pubteris. The miucttcs usually have a rounded head, flat 

like the rest of the body, with only die nose indicated, and 

very rarely, the eyes. A V^haped incision at the neck is some.' 

times present, and the breasts may be shown. The arms oc/ 

cupy a horizontal position in front of the body, from which 

ilicy may be separated by a space. Unlike the Cycladic 

examples, the legs are not represented, and the stump/like 

terminal to the body Iras Iieen compared with some statuo' 

idols from Haghla Triada and Kumasa. Cretan analogies 

can also be found fr>r the small marble idols from Anghclu 

Rujn tombs XII and XXIIT. The PoTtoferro statuette had 
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at wmciiinc been broken aaoss the netk and cairfiiUy rcpdicd. 

These Ozicii people may have bad Hniitcd access w copper, 
but metal played a very tntniinal part in their economy, and 
has tardy been reported. 

We tM>w pass on to some of the ma i n sites where this culmie 
has been idendSed. 

The cave of San Michele is by no nteaxis the only one to 
have been Irerjiicnicd by these people, though it may have had 
a magico^tdigious significance unlike the other caves. Of 
major importance because of its nratigraphy. is the cave of 
San Baitolomeo near Ca^ian. The excavations, first reported 
in I were unfartunaidy carried out at a dme when exact 
ohservarioQ of the stratigraphy was not regarded a$ necessary, 
and we have conflicting accounts of the finds. The lower 
levds may have belonged to a habitation site which, accordii^ 
to the recent idiiietptetauo n of the finds by Atreni, produced 
Ozieti ware. Above this, and perhaps associated with a group 
of budals, both Beaker and Bonnanaro ware were found 
together, and alwve this again was Monte Ctaro wait (soe 
p, 7i). Two copper daggers, a flat copper axe. perforated 
shdl beads, a polished stone axe and many odter stone and 
obsidian implements were also recovered, but their rdaiionship 
with the various Levds Is uncertain. Other sites on Capo 
Phieaa Saut’Elu, such as Bagno Pcnalc have also produced finds 

which show that the headland, perhaps an island ai that time, 
supponed quite a targe population. 

In the north of the island a cave was explored at Monte 
Maiott near ThicsL Here Ozieri pottery was found with 
finely made arrowheads, stratified above a levd with tough 
and mostly undccoiated pottery, obsidian and flint implex 
ments, but no arrowheads. 

Again in the north, this time in the Cdlura, Odm pottery 
has been recovered fiom the cave of Momc Incappiddatu near 
Amchena. 
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Funhcr south, ai Macomicr, a rock/shcltcr known as S'Adde 
was excavated some yean ago, but again, unronunatcly, 
scicnufic edtem were neglected. The prthi^odc stratum was 
i.tJo mcncs deep and produced mudi burnt maimal and food 
waste. The pottery consisted of a tripod and a jar with tunnel 
handles of Ozicri type. The stone industry of basalt, Hiiu, 
obsidian and kva, all of which aie local, sometimes shows 
minute pressure flaking, again characteristic of a Copper Age 
date, and included axes, and barbed, leaCshapcd arrowheads. 

Some Aim Hakes resembling microUths could be either earlier 

or contemporoiy. The most interesting discoveries, however, 

were rwq stone figurines and two other pieces believed to be 

such, all roughly made of basalt, except one, the scKcaUcd 

'Venus*. The interest of the Hist two lies in the luturalisdc Fbtes7'9 

style in which they arc portrayed; it is, in ket, immediately 

apparent that they have nothing at all in common w«lt the 

stylised idali we have already described. The best'preserved 

Hgurine from Macomet recalls some of the Upper PalaeoUthic 

examples from the Landes and the Dordogne, and Lilliu has 

suggested tltat we may be dealing with a lingering survival of 

diat tradition brought to Sardinia Hoiii France, Spain or 

even AfHca. He suggests that any cult which these Sardinian 

Hguies represented was evidendy quickly swamped by the 

new and stronger impact of eastern Mediterranean cults. An 

altcmadve view would be that it is precisely to these East 

Mcdiiciianean cults that our Venus should be attributed. 

That tenuous links with the Upper Palaeolithic ardsdc style 
petusted into the third or second miUeanium or So, is, perhaps, 
a less convincing hypothesis than that which neats the Venus 
os one of the many such Hguies spread widely over the East 
Mediterranean in the Neolidiic and the Coppci Age, and in 
rate examples represented in the Italian peninsula as well, as 
lor instance at Savignano, near Modena. As we have already 
suggested when discussing the burials from Li Mun, Aizach/ 
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oia, it is feasible (hat sporadic landings in Sardinia of Eastcni 
peoples may date from the third miUenmum; but in view ot 
the other finds from the caw at Maoonier. it is not imposstblc 
that the whole of the deposit belongs to the peiiod of the Ozicn 

^Thc Venus, with one other roughoui, was evidently found 
in a hole between the rock and a stone lead agsrotst it: the 
bole was filled with earth and small stones. Basalt OTOwbe^ 
were said to have come from the same place, Cn 
%UTCS, one, perhaps male, was found at a depth of naU a 

nietre under the present level, • 

Village ates have also prod need evidence of the Oxim 
cnlcute, notably those of San Gemiliano, ^ 

moitis near Orisiano. The San Cemiliano village is spread 
out over a tmaced slope, ft has never been excavated, but was 
found when a toad cutting revealed the hut foutidattons in 
section. A great deal of material has been collected, inclui^ 
obsidian and stone implcmenc, Oaicri and B^cr-inspit^ 
pottery, and one ftagmctit skilfully dccoraicd wiUi wi _e 
parallel whitc^fiUed grooves separated by a red sUpped band. 
The genaal affinities lie with San Bartolomeo and Angne u 
Ruju as well as San Michele, The hut floOK 
4-S metres in diameter, and appear to have been filled witli 
ash. shells, obsidian Hakes and potrety wifoout any strau/ 
ficaiion. It is to be hoped that excavations will be canted om 
heie before very long, so that the plans of the huts can 
revealed. This can be regarded as the type^ for domestic 
Ozicti ware, and offers a far greater variety than the cave o 
San MjchcU or other burtj. places. 

The Tocki^ut tombs appear to be the characteristic monutiiti^ 
of these peoples, and over t .OOO, varying greatly in plan and 
design, survive in the island, and more are Exing diKovered 
at frequent intervals. They may be found singly, in 
groups or formittg larger cemeteries, and they may be eitbci 
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cut down into die groutid or quoidcd into the rock face, and 
approached by a short pit^emrance or tong rock/cut ‘dromos'. 

The most famous of the cemeteries is at Anghelu Rujii, a few 
miles from Alghcro. Here over J 5 tombs have so far been 
identiHed and excavated. They were all cut down into the 
ground, and w'Cic accidcntnlly discovered during quarrying 
for sandstone; probably others, as ya unknown, will come to 
light in dre course of lime. In plan the lombs naturally vary, 
but not jnitequendy a large burial chamber with smaller 
chambers radiating from it is reached by a long passage 
sloping down from the entrance seeps; the passage too may 
have chambets leading off it. Othen are much simpler. The 
chambers ihemsclvcs may be oval or rectangular In plan, and 
have rounded or Hat ceilings, but no chronologicil sigfuficance 
seems to underlie die choice. Tl'ic squared doorways giving 
access to the chambers, and originally closed with slabs, ate PLac it 

sometimes carved like die lintel of a wooden door; they may « 

be decorated above or at the sides with carved bulls* lieads in 
icbcf, a leacuie sometimes found in other lock.'CUt combs 
though apparendy confined to the north-west corner of the 
island. In two instances sandstone pillars were left standing as 
addidonal supports to the roof, or as dccorarive features, and 
these, too, were somedmes carved with bulls' heads, or whai 
are rather unconvincingly claimed to be high-prowed ships 
but which may in fact be simply sty Used versions of the same 
mode Sometimes the bulls' heads were painted with ted 
ochre. 

The finds from diesc tombs are the richest in Sardinia, and 
among the richest of die period in die west of Europe. They 
have rccenily been made the subject of a study by Audiben 
who for the first dme distinguished the two elements under¬ 
lying the pottery styles, small objects and religious concepts; 
his conclusions have since been newly evaluated: and modified 
by Bray, As we now know, the two main elements which 
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combine at Angbeb Ruju and many other sites aic representicd 
by the Ozieri culiute of East Mediterranean origin, and die 
B^cr and Chassey^Foiubouisse element (sometimes here 
collectively called'Western') ofsoudi^west French dcrivadon. 
Probably bclaDg;ing to the latest phase of the cemetery are a 
few sherds of Mome Claro ware. There is aho a Unle poly>' 
chrome ware, ted and yellow, which certainly does not seem to 
have belonged either to die Ozieri or 'Western' traditions. 

Collecdvc burial was the nonnil rite, but ditre were two 
examples of cittnadon, and in one tomb a baby’s skeleton was 
found in a jar. 

The small finds included obsidian flakes and cores, Bint 
anowheads (some barbed and tanged), whetstones and braccis, 
a Bat meui axe, tanged copper daggers, awU of Beaker type 
with squared section, a silver ring, sphetoid stone maewheads. 
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axe^amulcts^ &hcll pcnd^nis, pafatatcd [ccth or siotifSt V'borcd 
buitotu and 'tortoise’ beads and marble idols of the type we 
have described above. Some extremely interesting results 
were obtained when the ores of oeiuln copper implemencs 
fiom Anghclu Ruju were analysed. Three awls and a daggier 
were found to have been probably Spatush In origin, one 
dagger and one awl had a South French or Sardinian origin, 
one ring was East European, and a flat a*e and an awl wcfe 
found to have come from the British Isles, probably Ireland. 
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Plate 14 


Many other indivjdual tombs, cemeteries ajtd funerary 
caves arc concentrated around Alghcro and SassarL At Abbiu 
(Sorso) d^ree tombs, each with severaJ chamfam, contained a 
numba of skeletons, some of which were protected with stone 
settings. The grave goods are not published, but are said to 
have affinities with Anghclu Ruju, 

Ptobabty of the same cultural affinity were some burbJs in a 
cave at Rureo (AJghero). Here the bodies had been buried 
wearing necklaces cf beads made of coral and human teeth, etc, 

A Rne tomb recendy found at Santu Pedru opens off the 
north side of the road from Alghero to Sassari and Itdri, A 
long stone^c dromos leads into the ante.*chambcr &cm which 
the main chamber with squared inteiiial pillars is reached by 
a short flight of steps. Other chambers lead off the main one 
at various levels, and in one of these two pairs of horns were 
carved in relief. Evidently built by people of the Ozieri culture 
whose grave goods included tripods and two Beakers, the 
tomb svas later refused by people who left Urge numhers of 
Bonnanaro type pots. 

At Su Crucifissu Mannu, south of Porto Torres, seven our 
of a group of IS) tombs have so iar been explored, and found 
to contaio 'CycSadic* type idols, copper objects, a little decor<> 
ated pottery and some tzipods, and an axe^ype Irandlc of 
Bonnaitaro style. The numerous chambers were entered from 
a nanow pit and short corridor, and In one instance some 
votive hollows for officiings or tibaclons had been cut in the 
rock outside one of the chamhers. Many skeletons were ro' 
coveted, and one of the skulls had been frepanned. With the 
exception of one other, thought to have been of nuragic date, 
this is the only uepnadon so far known from Sardinia, 

Close to the last'uamed tombs arc two other groups, tecendy 
excavated by Coniu, at Marinani and Ponte Secco. At 
Marinaru several tombs had been cut below ground level as 
at An^ielu Ruju. In one of the cells of Tomb I several 
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Bcikers wctt found with a ‘Cycbdic* idol wd a single burial. Pbie 

Associated with them, or possibly belonging to slightly later 

burials (the tomb had been too much disturbed for us to be 

pcrfanly sure) wen: plain pots and some Oziert sherds. There 

is unlikely to have been a significani difTcrcnce in date between 

tlicsc groups. The plahi w'oics included a hcmisphciical bowl, Plate 15 

another with a perforated lug and omphalos base, a pot tc^ 

icmbling a very devolved Beaker in form, and various out- 

turned liois, One or iwo of ilioc pots belong co the Monte 

Claro facies. The other finds, long ffini knives, cardium shells, 

nmltusc beads, a long oiangulu obsidian arrowhead, etc,, 

arc all m accordance with the late Copper Age to which the 

tomb belongs. 

At Ponte Sccco tiic tombs were cut into a clilf, and had 
again been disturbed in Roman times. One ronib which was 
excavated had several side^chambets leading from a large 
rectangular one containing the remains of about direc persons. 

With tltcm were a plano-convex bracer, pottery ofFontboiussc 
type and finely nude barbed-and-tanged arrowheads, more 
like a Pyrenean variety than any others found in Sardinia. 

Other cells poduced a bone *totioise' bead, a fragment of a 
bone Idol with two holes drilled for mending it at the neck, 

Beaker and OaJed ware, shell beads, boars* teeth, obsidian, 
another barbcd-and-tangcd arrowhead, etc. Only two or three 
individuals had been buried in each cell. 

Further south at S. Andrea Priu, several tombs were cut 
into a vciucal cUfF of trachite. Originally there was quite a p 

E^oup of about twenty tombs; some have been obliterated 
by landslides, but three patricularly interesting ones remain 
and are identifiable by a deep groove cut horizontally above Pla« 17, % 10 
them in the rock. All three coniatncd skcuomorphic renderings 
of architectural features; pilasters, roof-beams springing either 
from a ledge or from the Hoot, and rafters, all faithfully copied 
in the rock. All three tombs had been violaeed in antiquity. 
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bui othcn in the same group produceii Copper Age pottery, a 
tanged tmngular arrowhead, etc. At the time of their C3C' 
cavaikm the jopbrnicated construction of these tombs led to 
the suspldon that they may have belonged to a much lacci 
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period, ijid were perhaps influencrci fiom Enum, bur in die 
light of the discovery ofdmilii reaiurcs at San Pedtu and other 
rock^ut tombs^ md with the recognuion of comparable 
sophistications ai an mly date both in Malta and Sicily, a 


t0^ Lutmr af &t S- Priu^ miMiM. F^tert sfd kifkl 

date not later than about the middle of the second mill ennium 
seems to Hi the evidence. 

Four othm at NocddaJe (Ossi) are very like die % Andrea 
Priu tombs. Three of these had a singte chambe^^ bur one of 
them had a funerary alcove and pits for votive offerings cut 
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tn the centre cf the floor. The Tounh was ntuch bigger and 
complex in plan, with eight chambers. Hie mam chamber 
had 3 wcH^ut ridge beam running along its main axis and 
small rafters of rectangular section joining it. In a snullei 
chamber tiinc radiating grooves imitated the roof supports of a 
circular hut, and another contained a big funerary alcove with 
ledges and pilasters. At least one dootway seems to have been 
carved with an ‘eared’ relief moulding above, as m the case of 
the Sicilian tombs at Thapsos wliich contained Mycenaean 
impom, and like a tomb at Busachi and elsewhere. Further 
excavations carried out recently have not yet been fully pub^ 
lishcd, but handles of Boniianaro type are said to have come 
fiom the antechamber, and grooved pottery of Monte Claro 
type from an internal chamber. Somewhat similar archiiec' 
tural features ate recorded from Li Coruneddi (Sassari). 

At Busachi two groups of these tombs were excavated by 
Taramciti. One of diem had a retbSllcd iudsioti around the 
portal, the sides of which were also ptiintcd in ted. Above it 
was a relief moulding of a horizontal line with upturned ends, 
the whole outlined in red, and the same colour had been used 
to paint a circle on the ccihng of the antiechamber. The pottery 
seems to have alTitiitics with Donnanaio and with in the 
Iglcsiciuc. Another site is it Bomuturo itself where a tomb 
was cut in the limestone. From an amechamber the entrance 
opened into a rectangular chamber with a fiat ceiling, and 
beyond this was a smaller rectangular diamber with a rounded 
ceiling and with four oval holes cut near the four comers of 
the chamber. There were rwq skeletons and a lot of plain pots 
of simple forms, and tripods; aU of these have close afHniiiei in 
panicular with the cave sites in the Iglesiemc. A bronze ring 
was also found. Although this tomb was close to Beaker sites, 
no vestiges of this ware were found in it, and it seems tcasonable 
to suppose that the tomb post'dated the period of Beaker 
duration. The same type of ponery came from a small tomb 
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near CvigHoi with at tcart five skeletons. Some other extremely 
mtcrcsdng paiiitied tombs luvc recently been reported &om 
Mandra Antine near Thi'esi. One, painted in ted and black, 
had a design resembUng Horns wings like New Kingdom 
tombs in £gypi> 

Between Cugjicri and Oristano a very inicrcstijig singles 
cltauibcred tomb was excavated at Is Araus (San Veto Milis). 

There were many disturbed burials with Ozlcri and Beaker^ 
derived ware as well as plain vases, evidently secondary. This 
suggests that the lomb was bulk by Ozieri people and refused 
by makers of Bonnanaro pottery. The slab closing the portal 
was carved with two pairs of ‘breasts' and a possible lace, 

Lilliu has compared this with others ftoiti the Aegean and 
Corsica but the Beaker sherds lead us to seek altemadve 
analogies from the megaliths In south>‘west France and Spain, 
and in fact the statue menhirs from Aveyron, H^auli and 
Card are not dissimilar. This anihropomorpliic slab is the 
only one of its kind in Saidinia, unless the stone closing a 
tomb at Chirighiddu (Abbasania), said to have four mamih 
lary protrubcranc«, was s i mila r, 

Wc should also mcmion a few interesting tombs from the 
south of the island. A very tecent excavation of two dantiis 
tombs at San Benedetto in the T^csiente has proved them to 
bcJoi^ to Oiicri people of San Cemiliano affinities. The finds 
ate said to consist of fine flint knives, long leafrshaped tanged 
aiTowheads and pottery, as well as at least 30 skdccons which 
are now being studied; ilte skulk arc said at first glance to be 
exclusively dolicocephalic or mesoeephaUc, and (unlike at 
Anghclu Ruju) not to include any brachyctpbalic ones which 
might suggest Beaker admixture. 

Recent field wcirk near Cagliari by Ataem has levealed a 
most inieresting tomb at Pimentel; it is simple in plan with a PL« ts 

pit entrance leading into a small antechamb^ giving access to 
the small main chamber at a lower level. The rock, above the 
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rntrano? wsi dccoEatcd abovt: with caivcd symbols cmph^isi^d 
in red, which arc clearly of East Medirccrancaa origiii. These 
are doublivloopcd spirals (Uhe the eye of a hook/and'cye) and 
long boausbaped signs with an Intunied sphal at each end, 
die latter almost degenerating into die socalled 'boat* symbol 
at Angheiu Rtijit, etc, Frattkfe^ suggested that both these 
signs had a fcniliry signiiicance and could be rcbtcd to the 
ancient symbol for the goddess Ninharsag. Bodi forms present 
oil die Pimentel tomb are widespread in die East Alcdircr> 
rancan, and several copper objects with the same modf are 
found even in Danubian fl cultures. The loop'^haped fonn 
appears at Mycenae together with a bull which represents the 
male element. On the other band at Castelluccto (Sicily) it 
is the looped sign which represents the male element: evidently 
a confusion of its sexual icprcscntadon had lahen place, and 
only its fmOity cKaiacta remcmbercil These symbols were 
well known in Mesopotamia a$ early as the Early Dynastic 
period and are found all over Asia fiom Lothal in the cast 
to Troy and PoEochiii in die west. Examples ate known from 
the Gargatro peninsula, and the Pioene cemetaics, and in 
Phoeniciaji contexts they last from about the founcenth to die 
seventh century b c or later. No danng evidence can thereforc 
be claimed for the Pimentel tomb, but its eastern MedJter^ 
rancan Inspiration caruioc be denied. 

Cra^ti or scratched designs are reported from one tomb at 
Motes and are said to be simitar to others from the Croita 
Verde, Al^ero. In neither case, however, can we be sure 
diat ilicy were not the work of subsequent inoudets. 

From the evidence we have presented, w'C can claim with 
some certainty that the rock/cut tombs were introduced by 
Ozied people, and continued to be used by their descendants 
and other groups afiet their own culturc bad waned. We shall 
later argue diat the dolmens were introduced into Sardinia 
a Utde before the middle of the second millennium, and that 
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these evolved into the Giants' Graves of the Muragic period. 
During this uansidorif and even later, rock to mbs ooniinucd 
to be nude probably even well on into the Nuragic pcEiod. 

We must now describe the East major site built by people of 
the Ozicri culture; the remarkable sacred monumeiu ofl^nte 
O'AccoddL 

The so-called 'altar' or 'high place' of Mome d'Accoddi is 
one of the most puzzling and intctesdug momimenis in Sar/ 
dinia, and its true charaaet is not yet undentpod, ft Hands a 
few hundred yards to the west of the F^oito Toms road, ii km. 
from Sassari, on an alm^ imperceptible rise in the flat land 
which is bounded to the west by the tnountains of the Num. 
A short distance away are the rock><uc tombs of Su CtucU 
ftssu, Mariuaru and Ponte Secco. 

Wbai at Hrst sight seems tike a large tumulus, is feund, 
on closer examination, to be an aniltcial mound of earth atid 
stones, revetted with huge blocks of limestone set in rough 
courses, each slighdy inset over the one below. The result is a 
truncated pyramid rising from an Inegubr foundation ahout 
SO metres square. The ss'alls still stand to a height of about 
6 metrcs, and may originally have reached as much as ten. 
On the south a trapezo'shaped tamp slopes up to the'podium'. 

Excavations were begun here in 1952, but unfortunately, 
though several seasons' work have been catiied out, no very 
cleat picture of the stratigraphy is available, and no sections 
have been published. A test excavation on the north side of 
the monument dtows that about 2 metres of soil have ac^ 
cutnulatjcd against the foundation courses. This may possibly 
conceal an entrance which, if found, would help to explain 
the significance of the site. In the meantime it is regarded with 
some reserve as an altar or 'high place' of ultimately East 
Mediterranean inspuadon, and quite unique in European 
prehistory. 

The evidence of occupauon around is complicated and no 
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doubt it covered $eveTat centuiiei. Its i nitial date, to judgic 
{tom pottery and objects found both inside and under the 
monument, seems to luvc been ai ihe turn oftiic Copper and 
Early Bronze Agic, and Cornu has postulated a provisional 
date in the fifteendi, with later occupation in the fouiteenth 
century bc. The finds include huge numbers of tanged 
arrowheads of fbnt and obsidian, green stone axes (one 
decorated with incisions) and others in black stone, numbers 
of *Cycladic^ idols of various forms, many spindle whorls, 
loom waghis (some pyramidal), bone objects, a copper pentU 
ant, btonze awls and large quantities of pottery. This is Said 
to include tripods, caiinated pots with high, perforated legs, 
a small squai&based perforated pot. Beaker ware and pottery 
characteristic of San Michele (Ozicri), Anghclu Ruju and 
Villa Claro, There are some big pots with triple 'tunnel’ 
bandies of Maltese type (fiom levels prWating the building 
of the ramp). The decoration takes the form of concentric 
semicircles of oblique punctarions made before firing, hyphen.' 
ated bands or triangles, and rriangtes filled with dots and 
commas, zigzags, concentric circles, simple or double spirals, 
etc. Handles may be of the scrip or ring varieties, and there are 
long horizontal or vertical pc^rated lugs. Suspension boles 
arc very common. Bonnanaro pottery sceitu to date from after 
the monument's collapse. 

Remains of later occupation near by have revealed a big 
rectangular hut destroyed by fire in the Early Bronze Age, 
From tills liui came a small idol of Anatolian or Balkan type, 
elliptical in shape, with lateral concavities. The animal bones 
include ox, sheep, pig and boar, and there arc also many 
sea shells. 

Various carefully shaped stones and several standing stones 
arc to be found in the vicinity, and a large area around die 
monument will need to be snipped before its full complexity 
can be understood. Tliis is a site which is unique in Italian. 
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or Itidccd European prehistory, and Its fu!] excavation and 
publication with detailed plans and sections is awaited with 
the greatest interest. 

Bui even with so little knowledge at our disposal, one 
signiiicanc fact stands oul The technical abdity to construct a 
building of this nature witli huge blocks of stone is soon to be 
met again in the ntiraghi, Whoever was responsible for build«’ 
ing Monte d'Accoddi could equally well have built the earliest 
nuragbi as lat as icchtu'cat skill is concented. It 1$ no longer 
necessary to postulate the arrival of yet another wave of immi-' 
g^nis bringing with them new constnictioiul techniques 
from the East Mediterranean, for these had already arrived. A 
relarJvcIy simple translation of the round hut with stone walls 
and conical dmbet roof (as shown in a skcuomorph In die 
rock-cut tombs of S. Andrea Priu, etc.) into the simplest form PUi* 17 

of nuragic tower built with overlapping courses to decrease 
the diameter (just as at Monte d'Accoddi) is now no longer 
difhcuh to visualise. 

As we have seen from the tombs at Anghclu Ruju and chasscv.. 
elsewhere, it is a common occurrence to find Chassey-'Fofii^' roHraouIsse 
boujsse and Beaker pottery alongside that of Ozicri type. Most wares 

of the Cliasscy-^FontbouIsse ware comes from Anghelu Ruju. 
and most of it comprises plain pots with vertically pierced 
bosses, and sometimrs with omphalos bases. There arc also 
channelled pots belonging to types wliich were contemporary 
with Beakers in southwest France, and which found thdr 
way as far afield as Malta (Cgantija and Tarsicn phases). The 
same origin is possible (or the vases decorated with indsed 
iiiangles filled with poinuUc dccoiarion, like a little pot from 
Mannias; but the design is widespread and might have its 
ancestry in Spain, Italy, or ftirthct a&Jd, Eleven of the Anghdu 
Ruju tombs produced this 'Westem* ware, and Audlbot 
su^esied that the double petforarion of some of the tugs, and 
the channelled ware itself imply a Copper Age date coni' 
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tonporxiy with (lie Bcakcn tn somh^wcn He pointed 

out thsit it is slong the south Ftetich coast ibai carimt^ pots, 
channcHcd ware, oroplulos bases and many of the snuU 
objects find dtdr analogies, and Amal had already demoiu 
stiaied that ‘totioise* beads ate found only in the same pan of 
France or in Portugal,^ Bray has emphasised in bis thesis that 
these poncry forms and small objects do not occur together in 
any one culture cither in France, or in Italy where some features 
can be paralleled from Caudo, Remedello, tic. Most of them 
ihcrefbie probably arrived as ttadc exchanges rather than with 
actual seolcis, though these may have come into Sardinia in 
small numbers: for insance the finds from S. Stcfiuio in 
Maddalcna may have belonged to just oue or two boat'loads 
of immigrants. 

Here in a small rocloshelter in the granite an occupaiion 
level about 40 enu thick contained food ttmaiiis, worked 
obsidian and quanr, a mictoHihic 'crescetif and other fiakes 
with retouched edges, as well as pottery diowfng rounded 
bases and ouMumed rims and two itconstructible forms: 
one bowl had a diameter of about 20.5 cm., outcurved dm 
above a vertical, rather concave neck rising from a rannattnn 
and rounded base. A smaller, hemisphen^ pot had a sli^t 
shoulder angle; and a third fragment was decorated with a 
row of oval imptessions. AH this pottery, like the ‘W'estem’ 
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wai« fiom sites, looks to souih^'wcsr France for its 

aDcestry, but this is the first time it has been foumJ unassodatctl 
with other wares in Sardlrn'i, 

Plain ponery of uncertain afHmtics underlay Ozied ware in 
a sealed stratum at Monte Maiore, and as we have already seen, 
another variety of plain poticty, which is as yet unlbitunately 
not identified, was found at Li Muri, Arzachena and ftom 
other sites in the Caltura. 

Also pointing to a limited number of settlers is the skeletal 
evidence footn Anghelu Ruju, where ten bracbycephalic 
(Beaker!) skulls were found widt 55 dolicoeephalie ones, but 
one must remember diat the earliest setdm in Sardinia may 
themselves have been of mixed stock. On die whole, however, 
the almost invariable association of Eastern and Western 
elements supports the hypothesis that the Western ones were 
largely imported and maybe regarded as luxuries mote suited 
for accompanying the dead than for enhandng the material 
equipment of the living. 

The Sardinian Beakers have all come from burials, either in 
caves (e.g. Sati Bartolomeo) or foom lockout tombs not for 
from the coast, aud m one Instance (Nurardnieddii near 
Onstano) from a rectangular grave lined with stone slabs. 
Here an eateuded inhumadon was the only burial, and wid) 
it were at least two Beakers and a tripod pot 

So for at least t) Beakers are represented In Sardinia, and 
about the same number of tripod bowls of Ozied form but 
decorated in a puicly Beaker style. A fine example came foom 
Maritiaru; anodicr, with omphalos base and decoration on the 
lower pan, fiom San Banolomeo, has the unusual feature of a 
little handle. 

At Cuguttu a Tock/cut tomb was revealed by stonoworkers 
just outside Alghcro, but pardy destroyed before Taramclli was 
able to oEiserve it. Bones, pottery and other finds were scattaed 
in the various chambers, and the assemblage cannor be regarded 
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with cmiinty as a closed group, though it may be so. A 
Pbte i4 bandlcil Beaker, several pots of Botinanaro Type, a quadrangu/ 

lar sectioned awl, iwo thin copper bracelets, a flat metal spiral 
bead, a steaiite axt'amulci, beads, pendants, obsidian and 
flint knives were recorded, as well as big macci-hcads, perhaps 
used lor cuitiug the tomb. 

At San Banolomeo, Beakers and Bonnanaio ware seem 
to have been found in the same level overlying Oidcri ware 
and below Monte Ctaro pots. At Maiinaiu and San Pedni the 
Beakeis were primary in tock^cui tombs. 

Poiuhed black Beaker sherds of Pyrenean affinities came from 
a Tock/cut tomb at Sas Lacheddos, and at Maiinarti and ebe^ 
where the Beakers are decorated with bands ofalicmaic left and 
right obUt^uc hyphenated tines between plain bands: a motif 
which, like the plain on hatched bands &om An^clu 

Ruju, is also common in the Pyrenees and south-west Fiance, 

Metal objects associated with these impotis m rare, but a 
&w tanged copper daggen are recorded from San Bartolomeo 
and Anghdu Ruju, and from the Ctotia SanfHlia, neat 
Caglisiii came a livetted dagger with rounded butt and slight 
midrib. Very few copper axes of this date are known. One 
horn San ^rtolomco has a splayed blade, and a slightly 
Hanged one was Ibund at Anghdu Ruju. It is said that a 
'spearhead' was found at Sn Cmciflssu Mannu, Spiral 
copper-wire beads &om Cugutiu and Anghelu Ruju have 
analogies in some French caves and in some objects found at 
sites in Sicily such as Momcracdlo, Matrensa and Melilli. 

By (ar the commonest metal implement is the aw'l with 
squared section. Tliese were found at Cuguttu, Angltelu 
Ruju, San Bartolomeo and other sites, and one fiam Sant'Elia 
was sttll mounted in its bone handle. 

These metal objecis are aU perfectly at home in a Beaker 
context and may have came into Sardinia with die other 
Western imports. 
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Rounded V'bored buttons came from Aughdtt RujUf and 
we hive ilreidy spotten of the 'tonoise' beads wuh ihcir 
itulogies liom Aude, is wdl as Itom Portugal which is lest 
likely to have been thdr immediate origin, as thetr accom' 
panying objects are absent there. 

Finally, wc should temember the stone braceti which arc 
occasionally leportcd in Sardinia and which are a classic 
Beaker accompanimem. Several examples were d^overed at 
An^clu Ruju and a pliruvconvex orte Irom Ponte Secco. 

Another came ftom the ossuary ofSetumo San Pteuo, Cagliari. 

Theie is no evidence for a pure Beaker culture in Saidinla, 
and the Beakers, together with the Ckasscy^Fontbouisse 
pottery and many small objects presumably reached die island 
as imports from south France. Other trade conucts probably 
cjdstcd with Corsica, the Italian mainland and Jberia; with 
the last two regions the exchanges increased gradually to 
culminate in the later first mnlcnnium. 

There seems Uede reason to doubt that the Ozieii people omrimL 

introduced the rock^ui tombs into Sardinia, for they are oaiorRs 
tombs which arc alien to the Beaker or Chassey^Foniboutsse 
people who represent the other major element discernible in 
the earliest prehistoric cultures of Sardinia, and who appear 
to be contemporary witli them. We have thcrcfoTC to search 
prototypes of dtese tombs which antedate the Beakers and 
other 'WesEon dements belonging to the early second millcn/ 
mum. 

There arc do very comparable combs from die West Mcditer<’ 
ranean. In mainland Italy (c.g., Rinaldonc, Catido, etc.) dicte 
ate numetous tomhe a /omc, but diey are urdikdy to be earlier 
than the Sardinian ones. The Caudo tombs are coileciivc, 
and might be related: an approxiimtcly contemporary date is 
provided by a copper midrib dagger. 

From Malta the tombs at Xemxija are collective, and some 
contained pottery belonging to die Mgaii phase. But these 
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tombs conriniie into the U«r phases of Maltese prehistoty 
when the simple type of temple was developing several sets of 
chambers, and culminate in the Tacxien penod, just at a 
time in fact when Maltese influence can he discerned in the 
Oaieri 'timnel’ handles, and in some of the dccoranve motifs on 
the pottery. And at Hal SaHieni, sherds with Ozieti affinioes 
tame front a horizon which a V'-bored hunon should date to 
the Copper Age. It is not improbable, too, that the channelled 
ware 6om the Cgandja phase in Malta reached there from 
Sardinia. 

But the idi^ous conceptions of the Ozieti people all point 
to the East Mediterranean: the bulls* heads, the marble idols, 
St d the incised pebble from San Michele itself, possibly the Ma/ 
tliutt j-9. iB comet 'Venus', and oatalnly the Pimentd fertility designs. 

The possibility of an origin for the tombs in the same regioa 
cannot ibcrefoic be discoumed, particularly since the curvilinear 
decoration of the Ozicci pottery has ficejuentiy been recognised 
to have afHnincs with, or indeed to be probably derived from, 
the painted wares from Crete and elsewhere from the Middle 
Minoan il period onwards. And the tripods and flower^pots 
(or pyxides) have thdr closest analogic in the caSL 

Kock/cuc tombs far single burials belonging to the Early 
Cyctadic pciiod have been found tn the Cyclades (ai Syros, 
Euboea, etc.), and the marble idols of Cycladic type, which 
must certainly be related to the Sardinian ones, weie being 
imported into Ctetc in Early MiiuKm III. Tlie possibility of 
direct imptrauon in the third tnillcnnium cartnot therefore be 
dismissed. Moteover the rite of collective buiial in Sardinia has 
m cotinrctpart in the East Meditenanean as Zigourtes, dated 
by Blcgen to Early Helladic 11 and III. Chronologically, 
however, the eastern (hues seem too catty to fit the Sardinian 
evidence, and a less diica inspirarion would seem more likely. 

In Sicily the rocket totnbs most relevant to the Sardinian 
ones come from Malpasso and the Conca d'Oro, but appear 
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to belong to just the same fiealcer horizon as tbc Sardinian 
ones, and Bray has suggicsted that the tomb type arrived in 
west Sidly together with Beakers from Sai^tua, slightly 
before the CastcUuedo period began (around 1800 BC, accord' 
ing to Bema.b6 Brea), Tlie Catido (Paestum) tombs could have 
the same dcrivadon. This date for the Beaken in Sardinia 
would fit the evidence ememcly well For the Chasscy' 

Fombouisse ponery together with the Beakers and other 
objects associated whh the south French Copper Age should, 
according to the French evidence, belong to just chat chtono^ 
logical horizon. 

As we have seen. Beaker pottery has been primary in some 
Sardinian rock<ut tombs. This Implies that the tomb type 
had already been introduced by the Orieri people. At the 
cave of San Bartolomeo the stradlication revealed Beakers later 
than OzJcri ware, but generally the two are £}unid together. 

It is therefore improbable that the Orieri people anived in 
Sardinia much, if at all, before the dawn of the second 
milleonium. Perhaps they were prospectors seeking a new 
source of obsidian when too much rivalry made that of the 
Ltpari islands diEculi of access, and when improved naviga/ 
non opened up the rouces via the south coast of Sicily instead 
of through the Messina sttairi. 

THE BONHAKARO CUITURE 

In the last section we saw that Beakers were strariiied at San 
Bartolomeo in the same levels as pottery which is ustially 
known as Bonnanato ware (after the Tock<ut tomb where it 
was first found). Subsci^ucndy it was discovered in a number 
of natural caves in tbe Iglesiente, thought to belong to the 
Bronze Age, after about 1500 bc when the Ozieri culture was 
dying out. In the light of recent tesearch we now know that 
this culture is distributed all up the western hdf of Sardinia, 
to the west of an imaginary Une from Sassari to Cagfiati, but 
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more 6cld work m the eastern jialf of the Island piay radically 
alter the dtstribuiioti ptanem. It » not improbable^ loo, that 
we may have to date the first appearance of this poiuiy rather 
r^trUrr tlun (llC mid second TniHenninm^ at IciSt IQ thc SUt' 
tcetuh century BC, but so far we cannot be sure of this. Thc 
culture is reptcscnsed exclusively by poncry, and there docs 
not seem to be any characteristic metal or stone industry. 

Fi;. it This pottery la almost always tjtiite plain and much less 

well finished than the Ozicri ware, &om which it is always 
dearly distinguishable. It is much less easy to distingtitsh it 
from the simpler nuragic forms. 

Generally brownish to colour, iboiigh varied according to 
the firing, tlic shapes indude simple hcmUphctical or cylitv 
diical bowls, somedmes sviih bosses or protruberanccs above 
die rim. Another common form is the tripod, often with 
straight flared sides and legs more or less rectangular in section: 

Fktc aj some of th^ tripods are cantiated and some have simple ring 

handles, £lbow handles with upturned point, long, jutdng 
ledge handles, or rounded, almost soUd ones, pierced with 
only a tiny hole, also occur, as well as double or tripledobed 
lugs. The repertoire includes handled platters, biconical pots, 
and a lot of very diminutive forms. At Fannc Massa near 
Cuglieri, a small rocket tomb which had been disiurhed 
contained remains of five people with a quantity of these pots, 
and among them was a bowl divided inside into four seaions. 
Comparable examples came horn Baromini in an cighih- 
scvenih century bc context, and from other Nuragic period 
sites at Serra Onios and dsewhere; and although die form may 
have nuginated at the time of the Bonnanaro culture, we may 
have to recognise the Fannc Massa pot as a later inseirian Into 
the tomb. 

It is in the Iglcsientc that this ware is found in greatest 
abundance, associated with inhumation burials In dtc natural 
caves which arc particularly common in that pan of thc island. 
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Ac S*Orrcri near Flucmniimg^orc; a hollow had been 
'^ped in the cave floor to conuin the buiiat, around which 
mber of bowls, handled bowls and otbet simple^apcd 
pots were placed. Perhaps worn on the body at the dme of 
burial were the hollow ribbed bone pin (perhaps a hairpin) 
and a bahed clay tirtg, the size of a pendant, In a second 
'chaaaher' were found an obsidian cote; Eeaf^shaped arrows 
heads, and a piece of polished dolcntc axe. In a third recess 
which was like a cldi in the rock, the excavator ^und a group 
of carefully coUected human bones and skulls, and die skull 
of a dog. The pottery was all roughly made except for the 
tripods which might have been turned on a simple wheel. 
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Quite a number of other mmral caves have been found to 
contain burials with this type of potieiy: at Serbanu near 
Narcao, Punta Kiedda near Cagliaii, VilU/'massaigta, and 
Genoa Luas, to mention only some of them. Sometimes^ as 
ai Su Moiu in the Sulds, as miny as 50 pots seem to have been 
put with the burials, which arc invariably iithumanons. 

In one instance this pottery has been found in an oval gtave 
Hanked with upright stones; this was at Cuccuru Nuraxi 
(Settimo San Pietro, near Cagliari), Although only about 
a tncucs Song, and less in width, dm cist contained the remains 
of about to or I j people: it must have been an ossuary in fact. 
Tlie few pots were of Dontunaro type, and there were bone 
and shell beads, fragments of mend and a copper awl and 
brown stone bracer. Both these last types arc mote commonly 
found in Beaka contexts. The cist had probably been covcicd 
with a big block of stone that was found beside it. 

The San Banolomco evidence suggests that Bonnanaro 
pottety was introduced, or evolved locally, at a dme wlten 
Beakers were still current, and this evidence is supported not 
only at Setdmo San Pietro, but also at the rock<ut tomb at 
Cuguctn; though, as we have said above, this may not have 
been a dosed ^oup. At S'Orreri we have aiteady drawn 
attention to a !a^ hollow, ribbed bone pio'head, found with 
pottery cxcturivdy of this type. These bone pins are found in 
the Portuguese caves, as w^ as in the Early ChalcoUthic of 
Almeria, and tclatcd types come foom the south ofFrance and 
elsewhere; all these seem to foil within the fost half of the 
second millennium. 

Al the rock<ut tomb of Santu Pedru, Bonnanaro ware was 
strauHcd above Beakers, and at Serra Is Araus it was secondary 
to Ozieri ware. The evidence for its initial date is therefore 
likely to be around the sixteenib cenuuy BC, if we are right in 
thinking that liitle. if any. Beaker influence was appaieni 
after about i joo nc. 
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Unfortunately wc cannot yet be s\at whetha it was brought 
in with £cttlcis„ or whether it evolved from the repertory which 
bad existed for several centuries in the island. It Is intensdng 
to note that Bonnanaro pottery has been found in some Cunts' 

Tombsr and as these almost certainly evolved &om dolmens 
(which we shall atguc in a subsequent chapter came into 
Sardinia in about the mid second millennium, but which 
have not yet yielded primary grave goods) there is just the 
possibility that the two airivcd together. Bodi seem to hive 
marked the end of the Ozieri ^ture, Ucfoitunaiely the 
pottery ionns ore too simple to be equated with any one speciEc 
outside culture. Many of the shapes recur in the Bronze Age 
wares of Apulia (from which region the dolmens reached 
Malta and possibly Sardinia) and many other regions as well, 
and not all of them find easily ideniified ancestry among the 
pie^xisung Sardinian forms. It is interesting to note that one 
or two tripes comparable to the Bontunoro ones were found 
at Leporono and Scogli del Tonno, and occ now to be seen 
in the Toianto museum. 

Whatever may hove been Its origin, this poncry lasted long 
enough to appear in some of the Giants' Tombs, but had 
probably died out by the time of the complex nuraghi of the 
Full Muragic period. Its ^oruit may have bixn the second half 
of the second milletuuum, and it strongly Influenced the 
simple Nuragic pottery fotins such as those from Peppe Gallu, 
a site which Is unlikely to ontC'^datc the Punic period by many 
years. 

The trade contacts aheady established with Sicily were 
evidenil^ tfill continuing when Boimonato wore was in use, 
for sevcnl pots which may have been imported from Sardinia 
w'ae found near TriponL 
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THE btONTE CLARO CULTURE 

Anotlicr culture which has only been lecq^iiscJ m recent 
years, is known by the tiamt Monte Cbro from a lockout 
looib found near CaglUii in T904, This was an ovcit^aped 
tomb with a pit entrance, and it contained one or more skclc^ 
tons accompaiued by a variety of pottery unidentified at the 
dme, but ^ut which wc now know a good deal more. 
What we still do not know for certain is its chronological 
range; nor do we know whechcr it was brought into Sardinia 
from outside, or was an indigenous devdopmentr thougli the 
latter seems mote probable. 

Ftp. 14, ij The poncty which distinguishes this cultuie is very unlike 

both the carUcr wares we have $0 iai described (the Ozieii 
ware and its importations, and the Bonnanaio wait), and it is 
also unlike the brer, Nuragic pottery. At first imptessioii it 
snms to make a sudden appearance, already equipped with its 
lepertory of distinctive shapes and omamciu. There are, 
however, on closa aquatncance, various features which may 
have derived horn easiier traditions. 

It is much better made than the Boimanaro series and its 
forms are more distinctive. The larger pots are usually brownish 
red or brown, and the paste may be backed with pounded 
quanz or obsidian. Some of the smaller and finer pots are 
made of a yellowish, smoother paste, and painted with red 
ochre before being pattern burnished with a spatula. Most of 
the sutfaccs ore policed, and may be given a reddish or black 
sUp, quite often pattern bumislied with angular or rectilinear 

PLut ij (never curvilinear) designs of parallel lines, zi g .^a gT or lamcmg . 

Most of the test of tbc dccomtion takes the form of wide during 
made with the finger, and usually ananged in panels at right 
allies, stabs made with a pointed stick, or finger^n ^ 'l im^ 
ptessions, sometimes filled with red and icniinisccnt of Ozieri 
watt. The repertory is lacking in imagination, and the com^ 
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monest dement i$ 3 . hening'bonc design, incised or pancm 
burnished. 

Some of the larger jars reach a considerable size, and may be 
over <50 cm. lalL Generally cylindrkal or etnved biconied in 
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shape, they have strongly ouMunied or very wide ledge rims 
often with impressed decoration or ftiuing along the upper 
sui&ce. These jaa may be provided with two sets of handleSj 
one above the odicr. There are also big stnugh^ded pEanersi 
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2gain with Utited ]edg? riim* and other Htm are hammer^ 
shaped like those of Roman mortana. Some siraight'nccked 
jars ha ve a $cdct of perfarations below the rim, and ttting^holcs 
for suspension are not uncommon. 

Another very chaiacieHstic form is the tripod with wide, 
flat or irtangular kg^, often decorated, attached to the junction 
of the walls and base with an angular shoulder. The legs arc 
vertical, and not splayed like tire Bonnanaio ones. Urctc arc 
several other shapes: jais, platters and dishe, occasionally 
with a slightly curved base, but almost invariably the base is 
flat. 

Made of the finer, ycllowisli clay (again perhaps of Oaicri 
tradition) are cariraicd cups, flasks with cylindrical necks and 
splayed rim pots of various fiirms. Being of more easily breaks 
able cby, we do not yet know the full range of shapes. The 
Ozicri ‘tunner handle still sometimes persists. Occasionally, 
too, reserved slip decoration is used, as in the culier tradition. 

Tlicrc is no cltaractciutic industry associated with this 
pottery. Earlier varieties of stone, Bini and obsidian implements 
remain unchanged, as do maces, grain/ttibbers, etc. Also a 
little may have been worked, as a lava crucible was 
found at Enna Pruna (Mogoro) and a tanged copper blade in 
the Sa Duchessa tomb. 

So far, this Monte Clare pottery has tnoitly been recorded 
from die Campidano, though it occurs more sporadically in 
the Sassaii region (where it was icpiescnted both at Anghriu 
Ruju and at Maiinaru), as wcU as in the Iglcsicntc. Comitig 
from a post'Bcakcr and post.'Bonnanaro level at the cave of 
San Bartolomeo, it is ben known from vilUge rites such as 
San Gemiliano (Scstu), Monte Olbdiri near Monastir, and 
Enna Pruna near Mogoro, to mcfiiion just a few, for there are 
others in the Oampidano, particularly in the Onstano dtstner. 

It is also reponed from the vicim'ty of what appear to be archaic 
nuiaghi and &om rock'CUt tiomiK and cist graves as well as in 
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Tutural caves. Some of ihcsc will be described; below, but 
first let us say a little more about the villages. San CenuUano 
is already well known as the type site for domestic Oderl 
waie. Between jo and 60 huts have produced Ozied pottery, 
cither picked up on the surface, or found in eke huts secttoucd 
by the road cutting. Another six or seven liave produced 
Monte Claro ware as wdL Tt is interesting to note that some 
nuragic period huts arc grouped together at the nmthem edge of 
this village, sigmfying that they were cither contemporaiy with 
the later occupation of the village, ot that they were built 
afterwards in places where no earlicT hut floors could be seen. 
With the light soil on which the vUtage stood, the hut founda/ 
tions would fill up not very long after their abandonment; it 
can be argued, therdore, chat the nuragic huts represent a 
continuity, both in area and in time, ofilte settlement’s duration. 

Monte Olladiii is only a few kilometres to the nonh of San 
Geiniliano, and diis dmc die whole village belongs to the 
Monte Claro culture, with a sprinkling of Nuragic period hues 
which from thdr distribution seem to be btoadl)^ cotiiempor^ 
ary, One or two of the Monte Claro huts cvidcndy overlap 
with a lingedng Oziert iradiiidfi, Either of these villages, 
which together probably span a period from about the fifteenth 
to the diitteenih century or a bttlc bter, would provide an 
admirable opportunity to excavate selected huts of the three 
traditions lepresenicd, to see how. If at all, the plans and coiv 
struction varied. 

There are rtumetous other vilbgcs of this general period in 
the Sitnaxis neighbourhood and eUcwl'xtrc near Orlstano; the 
whole of the Campidano indeed must have been ddckly 
populated. 

Another irueresting village was discovered at £nna Pruna 
near Mogoto, and in diis instance a nutate stood on the 
edge of the inhabited area. The relationship between the huts 
with Monte Ctaio pottery, including some with dotted retU 
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filled decoratiou m the Oiicri nadidon, and the varinm phases 
of the nuiaghc's devclopmeni catinot be worked out withotii 
cicavaiion; but the site is promising, paiticubily as the cUip' 
□cai chamber of the earliest phase of the uuragbe is thought to 

be an archaic feature, ^ ^ ■ ■ r 

But this is not the only site which hints at the association oi 
Monte Claio pottery w’tth the earliest nuragbi. There aie 
othen at Su Govetitu near Mogoto, and at Is Cieucdd^. 
The latter is in ila4 stobbic'covcted land near Ntiraminis. 
Monte Claio pottery c an be picked up on the suifacet and the 
very vestigial remains of a simple riiiragh® can be seen within 
the area of the settlemctiL A short distance away to the castt 
at Is Ruinaiis de Scgaventi, a village of the same date has been 
identified on rising land, and a^m the remains of a nura^e 
seem » be assod^cd. At one point leceni agricultural work 
caused a big block of stone to be pulled out of the ground, 
leaving a hole about I metre across, from which came not 
only Motite Qaro wate, but also some urtdecorated poucty 
including a 'tunnel' handle and other ftagmcnti tn an earlier 

tradition, ^ , 

Of even greater interest is a site so &r only partially cxeavaitd 
by Atzeni at Sa Corona, Vdlagrcca, Here was found a 
building which may turn out to be either a very early nuraghc, 
or a large hut of megalidiic construction, sUghdy clUptical 
inside. Within it were found numbers of grain lubbcts, 
pestles and macc.'hcads, as well as a fiat riveitcd dagger of 
copper or bronze, and many fragments of daub retaining the 
imprint of wattles, either from the fidlcn roof, or less probably 
&om ovens. The ponery includes some undccorated pieces 
with affinities in the Ozicti and Bonnamro tradidom, as 
as Menu Claro wart and pottery of early Nuragic type similar 
to some &om a Nuragic complex a few hundred metres away. 
Whciha this is in fan an archaic nuraghe, or a biulding 
which should be regarded as ancestral to the nutaghi, it is 
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obviotuly of the gFc;iKst impottuice, and its publkatioD 
be awaiicd with eager mEcrcst. 

Tlic cock/cuc tomb of Vilk CLuo is die only rock^cui l^bic a} 

tomb we know wbkb has exclusive Monte Claw pottety. 

Other types of tomb were also used and we have examples of 
cist graves from 5 a Duehessa and San GemiUaiio. The 
slab/Iincd grave of Eoa'c Miiros (Ossi), described on page loi^ 
may also belcmg to this culture. 

The grave at Sa Duehessa was found in 1936 only 500 metres 
or so from the Villa Claro tomb. It was one of at least six 
graves which were found accidcnially and not very carefully 
observed. Tliey seem to have been cut in die clayish soil and 
then^ in one grave at least. Lured with a tevetment of rou^ 
stones. The burials were inhutned, and five or six pots, all 
characteristic of the jMome Clara culture, were placed around 
the heads of dre skeletons. A few my^us and pectmetilus 
heads, stone implements and a tanged copper blade p.tcm. 
long were also recovered. 

At San Cemiliano a cist grave was found at the southern 
limit of the setdemeat, cut through in section by the rood. As 
far as can be ascertained the grave was 1 little under i metre hi 
depth and was probably rectangular. One slab of the revet/ 
ment was in posidon and others had fallen in, and some stones 
seen out of place near by may liave been the covering slabs. 

Three crouched, strongly contracted skeletons were lying in 
difTcrejtt direcdom on that Idt sides, and belonged to two 
adults and a child aged eight or nine. Remains of what seem 
to have been a bracelet and necklace made of shell beads lay 
near the child's head. Parts of a very large fluted jar, a plain 
handled mug and a planer with slighdy rounded sides and 
rim with a relief decoration around it, accompanied the 
burials. 

So far no very comparable pottery to the Monte Clara ware 
has been recognised outside Sardinia, and there is therefore 
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Eood rcasun to suspect that« dcvdop<d locaUy from ifrc larher 
Lditiom ^'c hivc already described. The fluted decoiatiott 
could have derived from the Chassey^Foutbomssc grooved 
ware, and as we have seen, the tunnel handle and uipod orm 
both still peisk. But the exclusive present of this potiety m 
some sites shows that it represcats a distinct and separate 
entity. For the moment then, and until we know more._ we 
suggest that the Monte Claio ware developed at the end ol the 
Oiicri tradition, i.c. about the flfieenih-fourteenth ccnnmcs,_BC, 
and lasted sufficiently long to overlap the begint^ES ofibe 
Nuragic culture. Although we have no «ra«graph^al proot, 
tlierc is strong circumstaniial evidence that some early num^i 
were associated with this pottery. At Eona Pruna and Su 
Guventu. Lilliu has tentatively dated the nuraghi to 1200^ 
1000 Bc, stressing that they are not typologically th^ nwsi 
archaic form of nutaghe. On the other hand the Sa Cotona 
megalithic hut or archaic nuragiie should be earlier than 
either of those sites. Very approsimaidy. theirfore, we can 
date the Monte Claio pottery between about the fourteenth and 
eleventh centuries BC or a lirtlc later. It seenu to have na 
Klativcly Unlc influence on Nuragic pottery which reveals its 
Bonnanaio ancestry much more noticeably. 

Tlie Monte Claro culture may, in fret, have begun rathn 
later than that of Bonnanaro. though they must have exist^ 
side by side for some centuries, and both coniiibutcd to me 
gradually evolving Nuragic culture: Bonnatiaro ware bang 
found in Giants* Tombs and Monte Claro ware at least 
suspeacd of being associated with early nntaghL Both groups 
were evidently current for several centimes after the middle o 
the second millennium. Perhaps the two traditions (or maybe 
the rather different ethnic groups responsible foe them) 
gradually meiBcd and their joint inheritance may have given 
rise to the Nuragic culture. 


So 


Chapter III 


Megalithic Tomhs and Standing Stones 

THE 'dolmens* 

I N THE ABSENCE of tbtjblc milctul froiH cJic dolmcns 
other than the'Bronze Age’ or 'Nuiagjc’ ware fbunci in one 
or two, and which may be either prtniaiy or secondary, theiV 
chronological frosidon can only be attempted on typological 
grounds until an undisturbed dolmen, complac with grave 
goods, comes to light. 

There are, today, nearly 40 dolmens in the island, and a 
n umber mote are known to have been destroyed. An interesting Fig- 17 

faa emerges when their distribution is plotted on the map, for 
it is then seen that they have a marked concentration up the 
high, bouIdcT^strewn land on each side, but particularly to the 
north, of the Tiiso river. Such a compact distribution suggests 
that the time span during which these tombs were in use was 
relatively limited; that they were outmoded bcCire they became 
more widespread. Thus Mackenzie’s hypothesis that they 
gradually evolved into the true Giants* Tombs seems plausible, 
and on a number of grounds, acceptable. 

Another, smaller, group of nine dolmens (or stazzone as 
they are called locally) in the Lucas district of the CaLIura 
seems to be disunct from the main group, from which they are 
separated by mountainous land. It should, however, be cm'' 
phasised that this separation Into two groups is, as yet. hypo^ 
thetical; in the absence of more Information it must be ad>' 
mined that either group may be an extension of the other. The 
Callura dolmens, which seem to be mote rectangular in plan 
than the Tirso group, are, like the Corsican ones near Sjit^ 
in the south-west of that island, associaicd with numbers of 
standing stones, and the two areas seem to have close aBinities 
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in this, as in many other aspects of their ptchistoric setdemtmt. 
One of die Corsican dolmens, that at Silogna, produced 
pottoy ofEneoliihic type. 

The main group docs not seem to he associated with standing 
stones, which arc, however, frequently found close to Giants’ 
Tombs. Ifr then, we accept the mdependcncc of the Tiiso 
from the Galluta group, its distribution suggests a landing of 
dolmen builders at the Tirso mouth, and thek gradual spread 
up the pUteaux flanking its s'allcy. Cmatnly die tndigenoos 
invention of die dolmen seems improbable, and we arc led to 
scaich for parallels outside Sardinia. 

For die most pact the dolmens in Sar dinia tend to be cur^ 
vilinear, round or oval raihci than rtctangular, and this 
Fip. iS. characteristic diflbcniiates them from dolmens in many pans of 

wcsteni and southern Europe. In south France, Corsica, the 
Pyrenees, Catalonia and parts of the Italian mainland, the 
dolmens ate pronouncedly rectangular and ate often made 
with cvedapping slabs cf stone rather than of inegular blocks. 
Nor arc die Sicilian dolmens such as MontcraccUo comparable. 
Several of the Sardinian examples do, liowevcr, 6nd analogies 
in Malta. Both Maone (Benctutii) and Sos Monumentos 
(Buddu 56 } were found to have a hollow grave beneath the 
dolmen, a feature closely paralleled at Tal Hammui in Malta 
wliich produced a sherd of Tanden cemewrj* type, dated by 
Evans to approxiinately 1400 bc and by Benubh Brea to 
between 1700 and 1400 BC (tecendy Trump has postulated that 
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Ffj. iS. PUas ^ipinmf ttriAjms: (i) il£m (Bnei^, (Jp) 

Tfl Harniwt (Mdh), Ernu); (f) S*tf AfattMritfw (^ttv TflfMfiii) 

tltc chingc from Tanticii ta T^cxicn Ccmctciy culture took 
pUce in the si)a«ntb emtury.) Ai least three ocher Maltese 
dotmcfu have the ume feature^ Such g;tavc$ beneath dolmeits 
arc not commojit though one was found with Beaker ware at 
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Fig. 19 . Dtheau; (j) Si flmJf t ^Ahttt{B ^),(^r TiKiwifiiJ; (i) S* TMi ««f 

(^r Tijww/Ii}; (rj t S'Btu (iU^dn&i), TiflUwJii); (d) (i) Dili FickoM 

(Buidvsi); i^ttr Maskoait) 

Collet dc las Forgucs (Espunola) In Spain. If we aduuc the 
Maltese tlmHaiideSi we must info that the dolmen buUdciS 
aitlved in Sardinia considerably later than the tock'CUt tomb 
buildets and no long hiatus need disturb the acceptance of 
Mackenzie's suggesnon that cypotoglcany the simple dolmen 
underwent a process of cvolunon which led to the fully devd^ 
oped Giants' Tombs of Nuragic times. 

But it would be rash to aigue with conviction from such 
slender evidence that Sardinian dolmens were all inspired 
from Malta, and it should be borne In mind in this connection 
that both the Maltese dolmens and their analogous tombs in 
the Otranto district of south Italy sometiincs had pierced 
capstones, whkh fouurc lias never been recorded from 
Sardinia. Some intermixture of our two Sardinian giou^ may 
be suggested by such a tomb as Su Monumtntu at Olxai. This 
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was imdc wiih two long and iwo shoner slabs and a large 
capsrone, and belongs more closely to die Galltira group, of 
which ii may be an oudytng example. We cannoi* therdEbiC, 
exclude the possibility of a spread down the Tirso valley ffom 
on immediate source in the Gallura. 

As has already been said, Mackenzie’s hypothesis of the 
gradual dongation of the simple, originally circular dolmen 
of Birort type into the developed Giants’ Tomb is plausible. 
The tomb of Sos Monumentos (Budduso), already mentioned 
for its Maltese affinities, hid a diy stone walling lining die 
grave, and at one end of the dolmen there were several tines 
of boulders suggesting a typological development towards the 
Giants' Tombs. Indeed numerous tombs which may be 
ttansitioiial can be quoted. Dolt Ficbima Tomb II {Ala dei 
SatdiJ had a rectangular cist surtoiinded by an apsc/Uke stone 
setting recallmg the Giants' Tombs, and this type may well 
have been followed by tombs like S'Enna sa Vacca (Okai) 
and Su Covcccu (Bulter) where the same stone setting is 
pieictu but a reoangulai aiiangement of stones replaces die 
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cist. Mackenzie claimed to have seen simibr tombsi at first 
sight resembling much ruined Giants' Tombs, in Corsica 
where no actual Giants' Tombs arc present. 

The tmique monument of Petda Lunga (Austis), wliich has a 
long tcctangular corridor divided, according to Mackenzie, Pif-Jif 

by a septal slab and claimed by him to be a dolmen, later 
elongated, artd transitional bctts'cen a true dolmen and a Giants' 

Tomb, can only be regarded as such with reserve. Cianis’ 

Tombs, as will be seen later, are never Ibtind with a divided 
corridor and the future reminds one more of the gallery graves 
of the Bad dlstrici, or the segmented tombs of the Pyrenees ami 
various pans of die western Mcdkerrancan littoral. 

But on tire whole Mackenzie's theory seems acceptable, and 
quite apan rram typology, the fact that both dolmcm and 
Giants' Tombs arc irequenily found in pairs, one presumably 
replacing tlic other when full, again supports his hypotltesis. 

At least five pairs of dolmens liave been recorded, and other 
^ups of four or more may originally have been pairs. The 
same grouping in pairs or larger numbers is also recorded in 
Malta and in Corsica. 

Wc have, however, to note one fact of prime Importance. 

The dolmens were certainly intended for single, and the Giants' 

Tombs for collective, burial. Some radical change of fosJiion 
occurred, and the most probable eacplanation Is that inters 
mixture and oultuial exchange took place between the dolmen 
builders and the collective burial people responsible for the 
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rock<ui tombs and pcthaps the tombs of Scttlmo San Pictfo 
type as well, a$ a le&uH of w)uch die collective burial rite 
picvailed. Such an mtenniautre of people and rites is, indeed, 
reflected In some of the tomb types. At Perdas Pittas (Cavo!) a 
tock/cut corridor was added to a megabthlc tomb, while ^e 
opposite Is ibnnd both at Mesu Enas (Abbasatita) which 
fif- II pr^uced sherds attributed to the Bronze Age, and not far 

away at S’Angronc, These styUstlc Influences could liavc 
begun quite early in the dolmen sequence, though in the last 
two instances at least, they probably belong to the period of 
the Giants’ Tombs and the nuiaghi. 

To sum up then, we fiod dolmens with both Maltese and 
Corsican affinities in Sardinia; and whatever their derivation, 
their date is likdy to fdl within the Encoliihic or Bronze Age. 
In the case of a Corsican derivation they may have reached 
Sardinia around the seventeenth century b C, while if they weie 
inspired from Malta they may have arrived a century or so later. 
This tomb type seems to have been fairly short-lived bcfoie 
fusion with people using the collective burial rite led to the 
evolution from the dolmen to the Giants* Tomb. A hint at a 
relativiiy Lue date within the period suggested is provided by 
the discovery of a small bowl, said to have been similar to 
those from near-by Giants* Tombs, in a simple dolmen rather 
elongated in form at Cannigheddu e S*£na (Abbasanta). 
fS- JjK This also points to the cultural condnuiiy between the two 

kinds of comb, which has already been discussed. 

In the absence of cleacly primary grave goods from the 
Sardinian dolmens, more than this cannot be said, and the 
subject must be treated with reserve; so, too, must be the hypo¬ 
thesis that Bonnanaro ware may have been introduced with 
the dolmens. Wc arc sttll too much in the dark about the 
origins of both die pottery and the tombs. 
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THE GIAKTS* TOMBS 

Th? Sfvcalled Ciaim’ Tomb} (Tcmbt £ Ct^anti), which arc 
widely distributed all ovw the tsUtids, arc characterised by a 
curved foittcoun leading into a long, narrow, rectangular 
passage or chamber, made, like the wings of the forecourt, 
cither of otthostadc slabs covered with capstones, or of coursed 
walling inclining inwards to form the roof. On the outside, 
this passage was usually rounded in plan and covered widt a 
caimdihe structure, retained by a stone scuiiig. The burials 
were placed in tlte passage, and the forecourt was evidently 
used for ritual ceremonies. In the great majority of cases the 
facade of these tombs faces between south and east. 

Excavations of Giants' Tombs have unfortunately been 
extremely limited, and scientific exploration has been attempted 
only recendy. Moreover, the pottery obtained fiom earlier 
cxcavaiions has bcbngcd to type which had a very long life 
in Sardinian prehistory, and the large number of bronacs, 
though fairly closely datable themselves, may have been either 
primary or secondary in the tombs. One point docs, however, 
cmcige; die tombs undoubtedly belong co the nuraghi, and 
were die burial places for the family or clan inhabiting them. 

Often built on a slight rise, pr^timably for better drainage, 
many are to be found near nuiaghl or miragic villages in an 
otherwise deserted countryside, and their assodadon need 
not be doubted. The two types of monument seem indeed to 
have developed contemporaneously. 

We have alr^dy suggested that the dolmens, wliich prob/ 
ably supplied one of the stmetund elements leading to the 
evolution of the Giants’ Tombs, were introduced into Sardijiia 
around the mid second millennium, at about the ume of, or 
only a little earlier than, ihe supposed date of the earh'est 
nuiaghi. The evolution of the Giants* Tomb may, then, have 
taken place during the succeeding few centuries, and have 
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readied full sopldsdcatlou (or, dtcmaiivdy, slmpllS^on) 
by die mid first millennium. The change-over from single 
to collective burial may either have been a reaction to a growing 
population, or, much more probably, have icsuhcd from cul- 
tu^ exchanges between the dolmen and the rock-cut or other 
coUectIvc tomb builders. 

Tombs of a possibly transitional type do, in fac^ cxis^ and 
Mackenzie's tbcoiy seems plausible. Tlic Gist to devdop 
may have been tombs such as Sos Menu mottos (Budduso), 
followed by S’Emia sa Vacca (Olzai) and others described 
above. These may have been followed by simple Giants' 
Tombs with the passage buih in a mcgalithic consuuction 
with upright slabs covered by capstones. Later again, die 
passage was sometimes built with coursed masonry, and in still 
later and more sophisricated examples, with carefully cut 
wedge-shaped stones, petfeedy fitting, and similar in technique 
to some stiuctmes Inspired by contaa with the Pboeoido^ 
Punk world. 

Tlie forecourt, too, gradually grew in importance, though it 
seems to have been present from early examples, and may have 
been derived from the Maltese temples. Like die passage, the 
side wings of the forecourt were buih with ordiostarJc slabs, or 
coursed masonry, sometimes a combination of the two, and 
were often provided with a sear or bench for offerings. The 
entrances to the tombs seem to have been made incrcasuigly 
monumental and were closed by a huge porta! stone with an 
arched top indicating the height of die roof over the passage. 
Cur m the lower parr of this slab was a small squared or 
rounded hole giving access to the passage or chamber, 

Tliis may pTcscnt a fairly accurate picture of the general 
tendencies, but the sequence is purely hypothetical and based 
on typology only. Naturally too, it would be rash to suggest 
that any specific simple tomb is necessarily earlier than a mote 
evolved type. The dhtnet in which it is found, the possibilities 
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of cuUura] contacts, the quality of the local stone, and even the 
ability and tradiuons of the btiildets must be borne in mind. 
Moreover, stniaural altetiuam to eadier combs may have been 
carried out at various times. 

Certainly there seems to be ample evidence for contacts 
between the builders of the rod^cui tombs and die Ciams’ 
Tombs, and intcrcsung examples of structural ‘cross'brceding* 
can be quoted. At Molafa the curved facade and tall portal 
stone of a typical Giants' Tomb are faithfully copied In the 
live rock and lead into a small rocket tomb. About nine 
similar examples are known, all from the Sassad districi. At 
Otrida (Sennori) the forecoutt is again made in the lock face, 
but this dme it opens into a built stone passage through a 
tockvcuc door with a relief moulding above, teprodticing the 
motif frequently found on the pottal stones. At Mura Iddari 
(Abbasanta) a rock^ut dromos precedes a passage of Giants* 
Tomb type built with upright slabs. i ^ \} 
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An intcrtsiing and hitherto unique plan is that of die tomb 
of Ottosoddos (Osjdda)^ where die passage terminates in a 
wider, cist'like stmetutc. Tlus seems to be a hcah feature like 
the division across die passage at Perdaliinga (Anstis) and 
need not be claimed as representing a pliase of evolution from 
dolmen to Cianis' Tomb. 

Both the length of the passage and the ske of the tomb may 
vaiy very considerably, as Can. be seen in the figure on the 
opposite page. Only a metres long at S. Giovanni (Cuspini), 
the passage at Sas Prigionas (Bultd) extended for lo meties, 
which seems about average, while in one of die two examples 
at Coronna, where two tombs and a nttraghe are found tO' 
gethcr on a lirde rocky pbteau near Paulilatino, the passage 
was nearly meties long. 

Oecasionaily the passage may be sUghdy boa^shaped or 
widened in the middle. One such was found at S*Aziica 
(Abbasanta), built with some sophistication suggesting a 
relauvcty late date when compared with anodter at Su Cotau 
de Sas Mobs (Pauldattno) btult in a slab construction: 
the fcattiTC may perhaps have no chronological significance. 
It is, however, reminiscent of the Minorcan luvettij, and the 
two isbnds certainly shared other culcucal affinities. 

Side niches fot ofibings or for placing bmps ate sometime 
found in the burial passage. Domu S’Otcu (Siddi) and Sas 
Pri^onas (Bultd) both have one nidie, while at Scusorgiu 
there were pairs set one above the other. At Noazza, near the 
station at Eirori, a tomb has two niches side by side on each 
wall just indde ihc entrance. It is inmesdng to note that at 
Regoliui Gabssi and other rcvcnib'^entury Etruscan tombs, 
similar niches are found. 

The burial passage itself w’as fiequently paved either with 
slabs or cobbles, and may contain a large number ofburiais, 
Suny were recorded from Las Plassas, about |0 fiom ScusoTg;iii, 
and about yo from Preganti (Gcrgd), while at Pedra Lada 
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F^. 2^, Pim fl/ Cmu" Twnl/: (^) Oao^pi^ (psHik}; (I) 5. Cavmd 
(Guf^mi); (f) Ost^fr^ (d) (f) Le/^ 

fUsiai; (f) F^tans Marut (*^p/ Mldofn^^ i Tifl^wiitiflH) 


(Ozicxi) diszcEis of skeletons found ill along flic passag?- 
Thcsc buriils are inhuinaiioris^ and ^medmcs Included 
children. Ttic nutnbm suggest chat the li& of the combs was 
very long. 
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OccasioDally wc find a hint of the fotiliiy cult pnmied by 
the buildm of these tombs. At Padu Cossu (Norbdio) two 
blocks of ftone were found in the passage; one showed a 
woman’s breast in rclid*. and the ocher^ found in situ at the 
end of the passage, bore a phalLc teli^ More usually these 
arc &und outside the tomb in the feiecoutt. 

The outside of the tombs is edten too ruined for the method of 
Construction to be observed: some are roughly built, others 
made with carefully coursed masonty, and oth^ again with 
polygonal cotutruedon resting on a coursed plinthj as at 
Sdghidanu (Baubdu). 

The fotccouit is a future which evidently played a con/ 
siderable role in the tiiual activities carried out when a buiiai 
was put into the tomb. So far these sarred areas have not Eiecn 
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givtn die attention dicy deserve, and the complete stripping 
of one veoutd be rewarding for the light it would throw on 
die ritual practices. O^Terings were evidently placed on the 
ledge or bench sometimes found flanking the arms of the 
forecourt, for example at Sos Ozzascros and S'Aiiica (Ab-- 
basanta); or they may have been put in die small pits in the 
forecourt area, if these did not serve for libations. In die tomb 
of Las Plassas a large offering pit was found in the centre of 
the entrance. In some instances the forecourt seems to have 
played an unusually important role; and the flanking aims 
were continued round to enclose a circular ttmtmts. This was 
the case at San Ctovarmi (Cuspini), Maura Plttau (Las 
Plasias) and Sena (Lanusd), and at the last^mentiaiicd tomb 
a number of small stone siruciuics, each about a metres 
acrotss outside, were found near the fotecouR area. Tliey have 
no recorded parallel dsewhcie, but may each have contained 
a butial. 

Sometimes haetylic stones were placed in the foiecoun, and 
some of these bear carved bosses or breasts, or hollows thought 
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ro the «mc. At Sas Pertbs M^rm^d^ Tiim^ 

(Macomcr) there wot she conical «on« with bi«sa in 
these wetc pb«d both behind and m front of the Cuna 
Tomb. At Pcrdi P« (PauUhdno) two conical smnra wi^ 

IwUow ‘bicatts' can be Kcn. 
cavities. At Goronna, one of the few tombs to 
cavated. La Marmora recorded a small coiucal ba^l b _ 
into the forecourt at the side of the portal smne. A sii^^ 
conical bactyl wai found at one of the tiurapc J ' 

laoa Padenti de Baccai (UnuseO, dated from fimh to 
ciabth^sixth eentmics BC. Other examples include neat 
atomb at SUanus and five near one a Bonorva. Phaihe sym. 
hols also occur, sometimes reptcscnted by a long groove m d 
top of a rounded baetyL but these ate rare. One example came 

from Sa Pedia e S’Altare (SiUus)- 
The earliest Giants' Tombs tn all probability lud a simple 
doorway closed with a slab, but numy of them hav'C a 
fnlly cut portal stone with a small aichi^y m the lower part to 
Rive access to the interior of the tomb. This was som«tJ^ so 
small that a grown person could hardly enicr. Pexliaps it was 
used moic for inserting oltogs. and when new bun^ were 
admined the whole portal stone may have l^n lowcied. Some 
of these monumental stones ate very imposing, and may teach 
a height of over 3 metres. The top of the stone is curved m 
correspond with the curve of the roof above the passage cap 
stones when these wctc present, and the stone frequently has a 
raised moulding around the outside and aaoss roe 
above the porohole, reproducing, as it were, ^ ® 

roof and of the capstones covering the passa^. Ideally ^>s 
stone was made of one slab, bm examples of two or tbr« 
superimposed sbbs arc recorded. Particularly comt^n m 
thruplands to the north of tbc Titso vaUey n^ Pauhla^o 
and Macomer, such imposing stones must often have been 
robUd foi building stone, and may once have been commoner 
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Fi[. tS, FuftA fj tanA ai C#»Ntu, Auamj /fil jinW hf ioct^lk ftaats^ (Afut La 

Marmra) 

in Other parts of the islutd. At the tomb of Pre^ttii (Ccr^) 
the poii.<ho!c hatt been carefully sealed up with small cubic 
blocks. 

At die Tomba del Re, Binsteddu {near Dorgali) an cx< Fbeas 
crctnely sophisticated Giants’ Tomb, two careTuLly shaped, cur 
stones can be seen in the rorecouct area. These were perhaps 
bactyls or they may have had a place in a monumental facade. 

These surely leHcrt Phoenician itiHocnce and may belong to 
the seventh century or so. In the same tomb one can see a 
stone at the end of the passage, which is cut in a curve above 
and which is grooved hodzontally and obliquely to receive 
not only the last capstone coveiing the passage, but also the 
inclining stones above it. Behind this stone are several others, 
also rounded but of diminishing heights corresponding with 
the sloping end of the tomb. 
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At Pedras Doladas (Scano Mondfmo) four monolithic 
arches made of simple curved stones covered the entrance into Fig. agf 

the passage. Similar arches were observed at the sacred welt of 
Su Tempicsu (Orune) and at one of the Serra Otrios temples 
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41 ncu Dorgali. These buildings ate tboughl in bclang to about 
the sixth century s c. Other signs of Punic or classical hv 
Huence aic not rare. A dentclUted pattern (bund on the porta! 
stones of the tombs at Oragiana (Cuglieri) and at Nda 
(Sindla) recat! examples on Phrygian tomhsr and may be 
contemporary with the Ionic expannon of the seventh and 
sixth ccniunes BC. tltough unlikely to be before the sixth 
cenniry here. 

Mote or less contentpotaiy may be an unusual tomb, 
Bruncu Espis (Arhus). This, instead of being a more sophis/ 
licated rendering of a Giants’ Tomb is a very simpUfted one. 
The fa93de is quite straight* without any {brccoutt,and the pass'* 
age made with coursed stones, indining inwards and once slalv 
covered. Funic ioHuence is apparent &om the squared an^es 
and the qualky of the stonework. The finds iucluded an 
engraved bronze armlet, and the pottery, though mostly not 
closely daubic, included a jug similar to some from Phase C 
(Nuragic 1 Upper) at Barumini, suggesting a date between the 
eighth and su^ centuries. There were also high strip handles 
recalling Carthaginian ones from Thartos and Nora, not 
earlier dian the seventh cemury. Other, even simplex tombs, 
which may or may not be related to the Ciams’ Tombs, arc 
discussed on pp. ioo-ro3. 

Many of die Giants’ Tombs continued in use until voy late, 
and it is not unusual to find even Roman sherds, suggesting 
(heir lerose or even uninterrupted use into the third century 
BC. Evidence for accurate dating is, however, almost absent. 

Pft at At Mesu Enas, the site, as we have already said, of a hybrid 

tomb consisting of a megalithic dtomos leading into 1 rock/ 
cut tomb, obsidian flakes and a triangulac arrowhead wen 
found with nuragic type pottery identical with pottery fiom 
a near-by dolmen. 

Odier recorded finds include bronze daggers, spearheads, 
swords (ai least one of the very long vodve swords came from a 
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Cunts' Tomb), stone and bronze axes, big bronze pins, 
votive ship'tamps, bronze tings, chains and pendants, as well 
as bronze statuettes; and one tomb at Saliulc (Uizulci) con*- 
tained a double looped palstave of Huelva type. All of these 
fall within (he long Nuni^c pedod and, as we have stressed, 
althou^ it is possible to i^c them more closely Individually, 
we do not know whether they were pinury or secondoiy In the 
tombs. 

At Coronna, a tomb already mentioned was excavated 
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□uny years ago and yielded pottery of Bonmturo type and an 
obsidian anowhead. But Bonnanaro pottery, while beginning 
in prt^tttagtc dtnes, continticd in use for a Song titne, and 
lilL'u has suggested a date Ibz this tomb in the period between 
the eighth and sixth centuries for at least one pl^e, while 
emphasising that it may have begun much earlier. 

^'if- ■*7 A very intetesung discovoy was made at a Giants* Tomb at 

Rio di Palrnas near Sulcis, whcie a group of over 40 tombs 
were found in the alluviai plain, close to a nuiagbc. One of 
these had a turned^ver architrave at the entrance, decorated 
with an incised drawing of people and a wheeled vehicle, per' 
haps a coffer like the bronze model fiom Osehirl, shown in 
pkre 64. A short distance away in the probable remains of 
another tomb, a second incised stone was found. Stylistically 
somewhat similar to the wcihknown Val Camonlca senes, 
they may date fiom about the seventh century bc, and analogies 
of the same date may perhaps be found in some of the Picene 
stelae from near Pcsaco. 

A vciy recent excavation in the Arzachena district of the 
Gallura has not yet been published in detail but promises to 
be of great value. Here a Giants' Tomb has had a secondary 
passage buih back to back with the original passagCi but at a 
higher level and sharing the same end slab. The pottery s& 
quence from this imponam excavation is eagerly awaited and 
it is said to include much 'Bronze Age' watt. 

UISCELLAKEOQS LONC CISTS 

Possibly related to the Giants' Tombs but diffirent In both 
plan and construction are some tombs known as 'Poliandio 
tombs’ on account of the numerous burials they contain; these 
arc, in fact, long dst^like graves, rectangular or rrapczie>shaped. 
Some of these fall within the Nuragic period and share a few 
fearures with the Giants' Tombs. Others may be prc^nucagic, 
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2nd it is possible that some developed from the oval, stones 
revetted tomb of Settimo San Pietro type, described on p. 70, 
or the tombs found at San Cemiliino (Scstu). or Sa Duchessa. 

Three tombs called at the time of thdr discovciy V (wfme* 
tombs came to light at Domusnovas Canales in the Tirso 
valley in i|»¥5, but they were not, imfbrtUnaidy, published in 
detail. They arc reported as having been dose to some dolmens, 
and to have contained 'Bronze Age’ poneiy. Two were 
tectarigular and one roughly oval with seven big orthosaiic 
sbbs on each side. Near by was the Nitraghe NuraichcL 

At San Giuliano near Alghero a recently discovered, and 
as yet not fully published, tomb was found. It was lined with 
dry stone waUing and contained remaiiu of about 54 indiw 
duals, as well as a carinated cup and oilter pottery, and some 
copper awls or tieiting needles ^ Anghdu Ruju type. 

Two others at Bopitos at the foot of Monte Ultano (Laecru) JFijj. sS 

may be earlier than the Giants' Tombs, though the dating 
evidence is very uncertain. One tomb was rectangular and 
built of upright slabs. A small offering pit full of carbonised 
material was (bund at the ennance, and inside die tomb were 
the remains of four bodies thought to have been placed in a 
sitting position. The grave goods were rough sherds, not closely 
datable. Tlic second tomb was boat^sliapcd and contained ai 
least ten persons, the grave goods including a little bowl widi 
four small lugs below the rim, and a lid widi a handle. 

At Ena’e Mutos (Ossi) excavations were carried out in a 
trapczo'fhapcd tomb, made with large, carefully cut, flat 
slabs. It contained over jo skeletons, some crouched and others 
extended. A quantity of pottery was also recovered including 
part of a tripod with concave sectioned foot {of Monte Claro 
rather than Nuragic alhoity) and one sherd with apphed 
cordons (a form of decoration also present on some Monte 
Claro pots); Bonnanaio ware was also represented. There were 
also two oval Bat bronze daggers, each with two rivets in a 
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louadcd buEt; a type wbicbt begging earSy, bad a bug 
span. The Eomb cannot yet, tbetefote, be closely dated, but 
Contu suggests it belongs to the early Nmagtc period. 

Another trapm^haped tomb was found at Nerbonu 
(Gesturi). Tt was lined with dry stone wallingandhad lecungUi' 
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lar niches or 4 ocnli’ aiong ihc sides, amngicd in pairs one over 
(he other, recalling a siinllaT airangiemcnr ac the Cunts 
Tomb at Scusoi^u. Tlic passage or chambet was covered 
with three thin stone slabs. Many bones were recovered, but 
thctc is again no dating evidence. 

Near the temple of Sant’Anastasia (Saidaia) a tomb which 
seems to have been rather similar was found in 1514, but no 
plan of h was made. Lined with coutscs of inclined stones, 
it contained the remains of many persons, including some 
which evidently had been partially burnt. All these skeletons 
lay on a paved Boor which bad apparently been covered with a 
dun sheet of bronze. Two bronze statuettes of archers reveal 
a full niiragic date. 

To approximaicly die same date or only stighdy later 
belongs a singl&btirial tomb at Scnorbl. Lined with slabs 
covered with a capstone, it contained a male inhumation with 
a tong, hiltod bronze sword and some rivetted bronze sheettcig 
with a handle. TaramdU suggested that this may have been 
pan of a breastplate, but it is not very convincing. The form 
of the sword recalls some of the daggers from the Xeti (Abini) Fi^ ^ 

hoard. 

Lastly, attention must be drawn to a tomb excavated in 
recent yean at Motiox'e Bois (UscUus). The rectangular 
chamber was paved with Bagstones, and die walls built with 
obhqucly cut stones, once probably inclining inwards to join 
over the chamber, and lec^ng the stonework at the Giants* 

Tomb at Binsteddu and some of the sacred wells. About 
ao to Z$ skeletons were found to have been disturbed in andent 
times, and one part of the tomb had a secondary level pointing 
to its rc/use. Several sherds of a brownith carinated bowl, 
probably of late nuragic affinities, came &oin this tomb, as 
well as small objects of ivory, bone and amber, some probably 
Punic glass beads, copper armlm (one wiili herring-bone 
decoration), etc. A vodve sdletto of iron with a steatite handle 
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has analogies from Tharros^ and iron stilettos were also found 
in die Foiroxi Nioi hoard and elsewhere. The excavator 
sugg^ts tliot the earliest phase ts unlikely to anic/dote the eighth 
century, while the secondary use of the tomb, indicated by 
some burnt bones, probably belonged to the fourth century BC. 

Many of these tombs, being bdow the sur&ce, will only 
come to light slowly in the course of time. Spenadic use of 
single dsvburials seem to have started with U Muri, Ar^ 
oacbeno, and continued into the pciiod of Goitliiaginian 
occupation. But what underlay the choice of this kind of 
burial when a dear altcriutive was ofiett present in roch^uc 
tombs. Giants* Tombs or 'doimens*, we do not yet know. Nor 
do we know whether the tong, collective, cists were related 
to the Cionis* Tombs. Only dme and more excavotioos will 
give us the answer. 

STANDING STONES AND STONE SETTINGS 

Sonte 50 standing stones still exist in Sardinia, and no doubt a 
great many mote have been destroyed or remain undiscovered. 
Lilliu. who made a list of them complete up to 1957, recorded 
ten Gout the province of Sassori, t j fbum riagliari , and the 
majority, 27, fiom the province of Nuoro. Of these, 31 are 
isolated examples, and there arc 13 instance where the stones 
were found in pairs, ottd six groups of three. 

One of a pair at Cenna Prunis has ten holes arranged In a 
triangle, but mast of these stones are simple, varying in the 
atrm^ of dressing, in the type of stone (though osuilly 
grarute or basalt) and in dimensians. Some arc small and may 
be less than i metre high, while others ate known which 
teach a height of 9 metres. 

The function of these stones was cenaiiily not al ways (lie 
sam^e: somc^were tombstones, others ecnotaphs, vvhile others 
again were just territorial boundary stones. 
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Close doting is not possible^ but ft seems likely thot tlte 
practice of sctdiig up standing stones weiu back to the Bronze 
and maybe even to the Copper Age, Some have been found 
near Copper Age sites ot near rock/cuc tombs, and one must 
remember that the large idol of sivcallcd Cycladic type at 
Senorbl was evidently set up in the lust place in the ground, 
and eUfTcrs from the small portable type known from Anghelu 
Ruju and comemporaiy sites, Tlic unusual tomb group at 
Li Muri, near Aizachena, too, shows that standing stones 
formed an integral part of the burial site, which dates back 
certainly to before the mid/second millennium, if not con/ 
siderabiy before. Others axe found near the Giants’ Tombs 
and La Marmora speaks of several instances, for example PIjk so 

Goronna and Perda Pcs (PauUbttno), where the stones wen: 
placed in a ring before the tombs. These standing stones seem 
to have survived la use through the Nurtgic period, even, 
according to Pope Gregory, into Christian times, for he conv 
plained of the Sardinians that Ugna aiitm tt laprdes adateat. 

Stone diclcs ate also recorded. One was found sunouiub’ 
ing a standing stone at Maiobda (Huoro), and a megalidnc 
circle was claimed at Domusnovas Canales. At Pcrdalunga a 
circular paved area bad three standing stones in the centre, and 
Couin found other stone settings in the Abbasanu. region. 

Some of these settings ntay be related to the sites near U 
Muri, Atzachena, only roccntly excavated and not yet fully 
published. Here the remains look like circular huts with ^Ib 
marked doorways and a tall centra] pillar; they ate thought to 
belong to the Copper Age. These sites in the Callura may have 
been conneaed culturally with Corsica, dsough statue mcnlurs 
of typically Corsican type are not represented in Sardinia, 
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The Nuragic CuUm: Buildings 


THE KURAGUt 

T he most characteristic and intemdug of all the 
Sai<linian monumcnis arc the nuroghi. About 6^500 of 
these conical towers* some complex and well ptesetved* otbcis 
simple* and often tobbed down to the footings, can sail be 
seen today; many others still remain to be Identified among (he 
forests and rocks. 

There ace various divergent forms of the name niiraghe 
(ttiinxi, mrafdt etc.) which Is thought to belong to an early* 
pre^lndo'European linguistic traditioD. k has two mcatungs, 
‘heap’ or 'Jiollow*, cither of which could apply equally wdh 
On the other hand the SldUot Greeks thou^t diat the 
nuraghi weic buili and named after Norax, founder of Kora, 
Certainly by the fourth century fiC the term nuraghe was 
already known to the Greeks. 

Nuraghi are found all over the island and in all types of 
ry terrain, but their greatest concentration is round the upland 

plateaux to the north of the Tirso river (the Marine), in the 
Nuria and around Sassati* and in the central south (the 
Ttexenta) around what is perhap the most wtlUknown of all 
the nuiag^ii. Barumini, excavated by LSliu in recent years. 
Of course in fertile land like the Campidano which has been 
(armed for thousands of years, others have no doubt been 
dismantled for building stone so that the distiihution pattern 
of today only partially reficcts the origtnal one. Mostly built 
at an aluiudc of bnxwccn 200 and 700 metres atxrve sea level* 
there are rare examples at even t*ooo metres. 

Their rather more westerly distiibudon results &om scvetal 
(aciois: ihc richest farming laud was here, and land more easily 
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adapted for habitation before the forests had Bhu extensively 
cleared; here, icx>, were the natural harboms sought by the 
Phoemcian and Punic scnlccs, against whom the nutagic 
people; set up their defences at points of vantage; ^ttd here 
were most of the foreign markets,. tvMiIn tange of which. In 
times of relative peace, the local people lived and traded. 

The Nuragic chidiains, too, lording over tniitones which 
Buauaied continually in size and richness depending on natuial 
resources and on success in intef^ribal warfare, placed their 
own nuraghi and those of their dependants in advanugeous 
posidons. All these local and ttmpoiaty exigencies are re^ 

Hected in the distribution pattern as we see it today. We can 
imagine the various ddensive necessities of both families and 
larger, tribal, units; but we may never be able n> sepatatc and 
idendiy the individual groups witliin the whole. We may, 
however, surmise that the nuraghi crowded aiound Olbta 
were built there for trading rather than defensive reasons, for 
many of them are in low-lying and strategically untenable 
positions. So, too, the carefully sited and systematically 
grouped nuraghi along pans of the coast which were open to 
PhocnicityPunk Landings presumably rcptcscnied a deliberate 
defensive disposidon planned by the coastal tribes. Again in 
the Ttexenta and elsewhere, some of the^tare, or plareaux, arc 
ringed all round tire crest with nuraghi which evidendy 
guarded the marshy upland ranches from catde thieves. 

Many other nuraghi may have been simply farmhouses 
bclongiiig to Individual families who when threatened reared 
into one of the large, well>dcfcnded nuraghi which by the 
Full Nuragic period were so evnlved that, surrounded with 
outer towers, curtain walls and redoubts, they are estimated in 
some cases to have bad a garrison of as many as 200-300 men 
armed with spears, swords, bows or sling^. Such strength 
indicates an oiganiscd community acting under the direction 
of a wardotd. 
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T/tf Nura^ic Cukurt? Buildiitp 

The tiadidan of building lauiid or oval houses was, as we 
iuve seen, a fong'establUhed one in Sardinia; the vaulted 
roof which is found in the classic nuiaglu, may, however, 
have been introduced from outside, from the Mycenaeart world 
perhaps, which we know was linked to the western Mediter^ 
tanean at least by trade contacts soon after the mid second 
millenmum, Sardinia was not, as far as we know, much 
affected by this trade, unlike the Lipari islands and Sicily, 
but some contacts are shown by the Cypriot copper ingpK 
from several sites in the island, '^esc may have been shipped 
by Mycenaean or Phoenician traders, and they hdp us to date 
the early nuraghi near which they were found. 

The dating of the earliest nuraght has not yet been ascer^ 
tained from cjccavadon, but there ate three factors which, 
together, indicate a date of about 1400 bc for the simplest 
archaic form. 

When discussing the Monte Claio culture, we drew aoen' 
don to the new and as yet unpublished excavations at Sa 
Corona, Villagicca, where a mcgaliduc hut which may be 
related to the most archaic type of nuraghc, was assodaicd 
with pottery likely to date from approximately the fourteenth 
century. It has al^ been poinied out that at the sacred site csi 
Moutc D’Accoddi, the technical skill for building with over^ 
bpping stones to dimmish the diameter of the monumenr 
only Ucked the 'idea' of the tholos to make such a coiutrucdon 
pracdcable. This idea may have originated locally by copying 
the clayi-daubed timber roof in stone; it is more probable, 
however, that the Sardinian peoples may have heard of, or 
even seen, some of the big tholos tombs of tlie Mycenaean 
world or the similar struaural methods used in the side 
chambers of the Maltese temples. 

The second signlficaiu &ctor for dating the early nuiaghi 
comes from Barumini, one of the largest of the complex 
examples of the Trexenta, Here, in the earliest nucleus of the 
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buiCditig, A piece of timber was recovered which has been 
dated by Carbon 14 analysis 10 1470^.500 years (tici liTOib 
^ years as ortginally published). The latest date (about U70) 
ts perhaps atchaeologically the most acceptable, especially as 
the earliest elemetit at BaiunuEd is typKilogically not tjulie the 
most archaic type of tower, ibr reasons which will be drscirssed 
below, 

Ljstly, we have the evidence from the copper ingots associ^ 
ated with some archaic nuraghi which have not yet been 
excavated, Five ox^ude type ingots \^Tre {bund near a nuraghe 
at Sena Hixi, hluragus, Tlmcc of these were well pitsctvcd 
and bore Insenbed Minoan signs or founder's marks. Another 
was fbnrtd a few metres away &om a nuragfic ^ Sant'Andoco, 
Bisaiao, in the Oderi dlsmit (again inscciEKd with a Minoan 
sign), and another at Assoniiu, 

The dating of these ingots has oscillated between about i joo 
and 1050 BC, They were discussed by SchacAcr who atni' 
buted their arrival in Sardinia to the Land and Sea Eaiden of 
the Eastern Meduerranean in about 1200^1050. Liltiu, dis<' 
agreeing with Schaeffer, drew attention again to the analogies 
between die Sardinian ingots and those from, infer alia, Haghia 
Triada in Crete and other Mycenaean and Cypriot examples, 
emphasising that Ha^ua Triada was destroyed in the late 
fourteenth century. He supported bis plea for an earlier dating 
by pointing out that an^ogous ingots aic carved on die 
Egyptian tomb of the vjzkt Hckhmhe in the reign of Thothmci 
III in 1445 or SO- He proposed a date of about 1400 for the 
ingots which were presumably received ac alr^dy cxi&diig 
uuiaghif founded perhaps in the fKiceorh century, while some 
nuraghi near die coast (luch the Nutaghc sa Domti 
s Orcu) may go hack to ihc sixteenth ceniory* Mote recently 
Buchholi has snessed that the Sardinian ingots find their 
closest analogies m the Cypriot examples^ nor earlier than the 
fourteenth century. Whereas aU types ate shown on the 
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Bgfpuan tombs, [he Cypriot type h found onty once on the 
Greek tnainlmd, and not at all in Croc, thotigb one of 
Sardinian type W2S found in Ctecc where it may belong to the 
thinecnth^wclfih centuries. 

Recently we have been fonunatc in obtaining aa even closer 
dating. In a submarine excavation earned out in ifxSo off the 
Turkish coast at Celidotiya, the cargo of a wreck included 
forty ox'hide ingots, together with bun ingots, pottery, scarabs;, 
and implements of various kinds. Tlte ingpts arc of ilirec 
dijlaent forms, all of which fall wkhin Buchhob’s Type II, 
and two of tire forms are analogous to the ingots from Sara 
lUxi. The scarabs arc said to be almost certainly of the XlXih 
Egyptian Dynasty; the shapes of the implements seem to be 
Cypriot, and so do the founder’s marks on the ingots, fm 
similar marks arc found on pottery both from Cypms itself 
and &om the Cypriot colony of Ras Shamra in Syria, Whether 
this ship was Cypriot, Syrian or Helladic need not concern us 
hetc, but it is important that she is thought to have fbundcred 
around taoo bc. Thus Schaeffer’s argument seems vindicated. 

The genaal iiilcrence which can be drawn from these three 
pieces of evidence is that the earliest nuragic houses or archaic 
nuraghi may have slowly developed from about 1400 dc (per/ 
haps a little bia than UlHu's proposed date), allowing a 
period of about a hundred years for die evolution to reach the 
Baiumini stage which cannot, on the Carbon 14 evidence, be 
later than ta7o BC. fly about taoo the Inhabitants of the 
arcluuc ntiraglii were receiving copper ingots (some of which 
weigh Q'Vcr 300 kdagrams, about 750 Ib., and had a consider/ 
able value) from trados coming from the East Mediterranean 
who may also have inspired the fust tkohs roofs. These trados 
have not yet been identified, but tbac is certainly a possibility 
that they were the Land and Sea Raiders, including the so/ 
called Shatdana who may have given their name to Sardinia. 

This problem will be briefly discussed tn anodia chapter. 
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Tlicrc ate two main classes of mitaghi: liistt the classic 
nuiaghe with corbelled vault or thoki roofing to the chambecs, 
and second a degenerate, or possibly archaic, building resenv 
bUiig the classic type in certain respects, but having slab>' 
covered conidots or galleries inside in place cT the vaulted 
chamber. 

The earliest of the classic nuraghi were probably only one 
storey high, built on a prepared plarfbnn, in the shape of a 
truncated cone. No mettar was used, and the big blocks were 
buHt in cotnscs in diminishing circles to obtain the tequired 
bdght and shape. Inside was one room ottly, vaulted above 
and dosed at the top with one or more stabs. Sometinus a 
tcnacc above was teached by an interior stair (at fiist, perhaps, 
a movable cope oi wooden ladder), and later a stonC'buiU 
stair wliich in the earliest e^camplcs led out of the round or oval 
chamber, and subsequemly from the entrance corridor. For 
defemive purposes this stair was often ddtbetaiely discontinue 
ous, so drat the enemy, groping in the semi'darkness, had to 
search for the continuation. At the same time dte chamber 
was provided with niches, probably for beds, In the thickness 
of the wall, near ground level (as, for example, at Barumini). 
The outer walls of the most archaic nuraghi seem to have 
been more sharply inclined, and the diohs roof to the chamber 
higher in telaiion tn its diameter than in the later examples. 
The entrance passage, too, reveals a simple evolution from 
those in which the roof joins the main tower ar an obtuse angle, 
to die later ones in which this junction is at righv^gl^- fbe 
provision not only of a stair leading from it, bur often of a 
guard^hamber as well, becomes increasingly common. More 
storeys were also added above. 

All these simple forms of tmiaghi fall within the Archaic 
Nutagic period which we may date approximately 14OC-P50 
BC. Into this period wc should place Sa Corona, followed by 
Sa Doinu S‘Orcu (Sariok), the earlksr phase at Barumini, 
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Sant* Andoco ind Serra Ilixi, and perhaps die nuraghi such as 

Eim* Pruna, Su Cuveniu, and others which are associaied 

with Monte Cbio ware. Another development which seems 

to belong to the lancr part of the Archaic Nutagic period is 

revealed in a few eiimplcs where a strong sheathing wall has jot 

been built all round the nuraghe, either to its full height Of to 

the height of the terrace; a feature which finds its exact counter/ 

pan at Balcstra and other tom in Corsica. Both Balestia and 

Focc, which very closdy resemble the Sardinian nuraghe of 

Munirtu (Silanus) and Sa Coa Filigosa (Soloiana), are 

regarded by Grosjean, their excavator, as tombs; but tlm 

attrihudon is still uncertain. 

By the Full or Middle Nuragic period (about 950-500 &c) Fig. 
the social paticm was changing, Sw/borne traffic was incrcas/ 
ing rapidly, and Sardinia was in touch whh many parts of the 
Mediterranean. The greater wealdi resulting from Phoenician 
trade and the development of metalworking called lor greater 
security. Even bdbre tire advent of the Phoenician establish/ 
ments on the coast, tesponsc to these changes in wealth is 
refiected in a sudden acceleration in the nuraghe's evoludon 
leading to more and more variety in plan and es’eT/incrcasing 
sophisdeadon. Frontal or laieral outworks were added, and 
sometimes the whole complex was then enclosed with walling, 
as at Palmavera not far ftom Alglicro, where this phase can 
be dated from biomte objects 10 about 750 bc. C^ers had 
addidoiul towers linked to the original one, and according to 
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the numbci of these towm the ntuaghi arc described as 
bttobate, trilobate, cic. These outer loweis were sopoetinics 
United with straight, and sometiincs with linuaiis willing^ 
and from finds of poitcxy and bronze in the courtyards at 
Losa^ Lughenas and Sanf Antine, this development can be 
dated at least as c^ly as the eighth century. 

The tower of the original nuiaghe was sometidies crowned 
with a Jutting parapet supported on corbels. This was neccs^ 
sary to overcome the dangers caused by having dead ground 
near the base of the sloping walls. At first dicsc parapets were 
almost certainly made of wood^ but the later ones were piolv 
ably $tone^bui]f« Evidence for them is provided not only 
troni the ntiraghi themselves^ &om Losa and Banimini where 
stone corbels were found in the filling of the courtyard bclow^ 
but also from small models of nuraghi such as those found at 
Olme^ and Barummi belonging to the scvenciMixth 
centuries. Another model from Ictireddu shows a Hat top to 
the towers^ with no indication of a fighting pladorm, the lack 
of which seriously detracts from its defensive nature. 

Tlic great multi^towered nuraghi which mark the fully 
^olvcd defensive aichitecfure of just before the Carthaginian 
invasion in the late sixth century, were designed to withstand 
new forms of wari^c including various sicgc/englnes and 
battering tarns and Luge cjuandtics of projectiles have been 
found near some of them. A massive w^all was added round 
the central complex; die ennance was sometimes placed high 
up in the waUing, reached only by portable bdders, and wells 
were sunk in the courtyards to provide a water supply in dmes 
of^tolongcd siege. It is intercstingp too, that the splaying of the 
li^ting^ or anow-slks narrowed towards the outside of the 
wall, in contrast to medieval loopholes which arc designed to 
cover as much ground outside as possible; and one cannot help 
wondering whether this affangement may not have been 
deliberately devised to overcome the danget d" being smoked 
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dut by the enemy. It Allot^'cd lets space for them to thmst in 
burning faggots and straw, and more space for the besieged 
to fight the files. 

At Barumini, Lilliu has recognised two phases which fall 
within this Full Nuragic period. He has called them Nuragic 1 Fj(. 

Lower, which dates to at^ur the tenth-eighth centuries on the 
bash of pottery analogies both with the Italian mainland and 
with the lingering Monte Claio tradition, and Nuragic t 
Upper (mid eighth-sixth centuries) which produced pottery 
forms such as the obiique.'inoiuihcd ju^ or Sdin^helkattne, 
which find analogies from the well lemplc ai Sant’Anastasia, 
and from Partiolica in Sidly. A number of other nuraghi 
have produced bronzes of this phase: an a navicella broodi of 
die seventh century from Barumini, and noany swords, daggers, 
bronze statuettes, etc,, from others. 

These great forts with their clustered hues outside, their 
towers, cunain walls, parapets, ceitaccs and massive central PEaec 19 

keep rising above all die outworks, ore surely among the most 
impressive monuments temaining to u$ In prehistoric Europe. 

As one gropes through the ill^lir passages and up the Rights 
of steps within the thickness of the w'alls, one cannot feel 
other than amazement at the immense strength of the buildings 
and at the military ingenuity of the people who devised and 
constructed them. Only the enormous experience and man^ 
po wer of die Caxthaginian army could lead to their fall. 

In the Lae Nuragic period (500-138 ac) nuraght com- 
linued to be built in pans of the island outside the atea of 
Caiiliagimaii domination, and even within diat area many ot 
them continued, no doubt, to be occupied. Some of the 
nuraghi built at this time belong to the second group which, 
while sharing certain features with the classic nura^i (coO'' 
stnicrion in coursed blocks, staircase, etc.), arc really much 
less sophisticated buildings. It has been suggested that these 
gallery (or corridor or hide'<iui) tiuiaghi, some 30 01 so of Fig sf 


which arc knowti today, r«ultcd fiom a difiotnt buiJdiog 
tradition, more markedly western (like the dolmens) than the 
classic type which, at least in some of its chaiacteristics, was 
inspired from the Eastern Meditcirancan. The plan of die 
gallery nuraghi vanes from one to another, hut the Intemal 
passages, deliberately ill/lit ami often doubling back at a 
sharp angle, ate fiitind in place of the round or ovJ chamber. 
The intention seems to have been to confuse anyone cnicting 
for hostile purposes, and to enable the defroders to pounce 
on the attackers as they groped in the darkness. The hypothesis, 
supponed by Lilliu, that these mirag^n were late and dcgetier^ 
ate is convincing for the majority of them, and he rciers them 
to the period of guerilla watfate first against the Carthaginians 
and then against the Romans. Diodorus Siculus, quoting 
from inTotmadon taken from Timaeus in the fourth century 
B c, and Pausanias writing of the Roman campaign of 231 BC 
both speak of the nauves taklr^ refuge in ‘underground coiv 
Siruccions^ or 'caves’. In fact, most of these gallery nuraghi are 
found in places where they could easily be concealed among 
the rocks or woods, and their design is reminiscent of the 
souterrains of the Roman period in Scotland, or those in 
Ireland, though these, as the name implies, were always under,' 
ground. Describing ibem, Diodorus layj that 'ihc lotaes 
fled for safety to the mountainous parts of the island, and built 
underground dwellings, and here they raised many Hocks 
and herds which suppUed them with food in abundance, so 
that they were able to maintain themselves on a diet of milk , 
and cheese and meat.’ He may also have heard of the great 
Umestone refu^ of Monte Tiscali, described on page 145. 

Such a late daring for the gallery nura^ii was challenged 
recently by Contu who regarded them as archaic rather than 
degenerue. His excavations at Peppe Callu revealed an 
occupation immediately underlying a Punic level, and though 
One Blight argue from the simple pottery forms that the site 
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co!i!d have been cither ear!y or late* a Carbon (4 dating of the 
smh"fot»ch centuries fiC supports the buer pmbabtlity. 

Two other nuraghi of this class, Tronic Mob (Thiesi) and 
Alhucdu (Anathena), have been partly excavated, but the 
finds ate not yet published, though the tauer produced a 
bronze statuette (seventh century t), a gammai'hiltcd dagg^ 
and pottery which included a Punic painted vase. 

But the truth is, perhaps, that some of these nuraghi may be 
early - comempotaty, that ii to say, with the archaic nuraghi of 
classic type —and othcis late. For in Corsica a strucnirc at 
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FiU[osa which is cSosicly comparable to tlic Sardinian gallery 
nuraght has been daicd by C^bon 74 analysis to 1193^:105 
B C, and (he two Islands can hardly have had entirely indepetiih' 
ent developments. In Coisica there are odier comparable 
sites, some of which (for examplcp Torre) might be as kic as 
the seventh^^ixth centuries or even btet, to judge by the pottery. 
One cannot therefore lute out the possibility that some of the 
nuraghi and were early in origin, but that others were the 
‘tindciground structiirof* of the classical writers. Further 
excavations will, no doubt, clarify this point. 

While differing in many details, the generic resemblance of 
many Corsican ntrre both to gallcty and classic nunghi in 
Sardinia is undeniable. In die Balearics, too, there are /alayetj 
resembling both our types. The chronolt^cal position of 
these is uncertain; but Stt Palsscs. which has affiiiirics with 
gallcty nuraghi, has been dated straiigraphically to the tate 
second to early first millennia, and the sesi ofPanti^ciia, which 
are also analogous, may belong to the same period. Others, 
in Majorca, are menu'oncd by classical writers in describing 
the antbRoman carnpaign of 122 Be, when, as in Sardinia, 
die Indigenous peoples were hunted our of their liidoouis 
with the aid of police dogs. 

The resemblances which we have noted between the tower.' 
like buildings in Sardinia, Corsica and the Balearics need 
come as no surprise; nor need we be surprised to find that the 
nuraghi have certain ^atutes (for example, the rectangular 
chamber at Malosa near Laetiu) in common with some tombs 
in Vctulonia. Not only were all these lands witlrin easy 
navigable rangic of each otber, but the buildings themselves, 
like the brodis and soutcirains of Scotland, were the logical 
response to sunilai historical and geological conditions of 
peoples who, accustomed to building with large stones, 
wished 10 reinforce their round houses to meet the threat of 
more developed warfare. 
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Bui ro account of die nuraghi would be complete without 
a shoit stimimiy of some of the more miercnirtg ones. We 
must, however, Umit ouiseSves to only a few. 

Near Tomlba large numbets of tiuiaghi built of basalt are 
scattered over a strange countiydde full of bva fields and small Phta is 
cxunct volcanoes. By far the Ingest and most interesting is the Fti-}% 

Nuiaghc Sam'Anune, only a few hundred metres from the 
stadoji, which is on the main line between Olbia or Sassari 
and Cagltad. Still showing evidence of many huts and other 
buildings around it which have not yet been excavated, this 
is perhaps the most spectacular of dl the nuraght. A big 
central tower three storeys high belongs to the end of the ninth 
century, and may have been preceded by an even earlier one. 

Added to this in the eighth-seventh centuries were three 
singte^roomed towers, liahed by a two<«torcyed corridor 
wall enclosing a couityard with a well. The interior plan is 
complicated, and no less than seven cmtancts lead off the 
courtyard: into the main tower, into the passage surrounding 
it, and into the angle towss. A small Roman building of the 
first century a C is buili against the outer wall on one side. 

There may have been only a short lapse of time between the 
litst and second buildir^ phase, and tltetc may Iiave been a 
third phase just befote the destruction of the nuraghe in the 
Canltaginian campaign. More excavations are needed before 
the full history of the buildings can be worked out. 

Only a little less spectacular than Sam* A mine is tlte nuraghc 
of Su Nuraxi at Barumxni, the first and only nuraghc which Fiff. pr, ati 
has been scientifically excavated in recent years. It stands in 
undulating country in the Trexenta, and can be reached Pktei S7, ]s> 
widtouc difficulty from Cagliari (about 65 kilomeues). 

A huge ccnml tower, originally about 17 metres high and 
built of basalt blocks, contains three superimposed 
chambers. The entrance on ground level has a guartbehamber 
on the ri^t, and a staircase, beginning at about 31 metres 
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above giouji^ levclf opoos off to the IcfL The date of thts tower 
must be earlier than the moth-eighth ceDtuiics, and if the 
Carbon 14 dating ts correct, should go back to 1^70^200 bc 
(the latest date ^ about 1270 bong more probable). The 
ground plan of this early nutaghe has two niches or bed tecesscs, 
horn which h is infeiT^ that it is not. typrdogically, the most 
archaic type. These niches may have been lined with cork far 
deeping oo, as quamtrics of cork were found here, and in 
otlm nuragM too. 
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In the next of Its cvolunon (first hiif of eighth century) 
Su Murajd was provider^ With a fbuMowcited additionp 
enclosing the original nucleus, outside the cmiancc of which a 
space was left for a couityajd Some huts were also grouped 
below the fortress at this time, and ii was strengthened with 
several heti^tanding towers outside. 
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Sooji after this (second half of eighth to late sixth century^) the 
four towers and their Unking walls were le'faeed with a strong 
sheathing wall. The outer towers of the last phase were linked 
together with an enclosure wall punctuated at the seven an^c; 
with two of these towers and several newly constructed ones. 
The village outside the fortress continued to develop. This 
phase was brought to an abrupt and violent end when the 
nuraghc was besieged and then sacked by the Carthaginians 
at the end of the sixth century. 

In the fifth century and later (Lilliu’i Second Nuragic) the 
old vilkge, sacked and ruined^ was again occupied by the 
dm^ndantc dfits earlier inhabitants;, and this occupation lasted 
PuxucO'Roman times. 

IJic Nuraghc Losa is one of many 
basalt plateau of Abbasanta. It stands close to the main road 
10 Oristano, only a mile or two from Abbasanta. Here the 
construciionat phases can he infoied only &om its architect 
tural features. A pottery tdpod'tcg of Bonnaiuro type seems 
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to suggiesi an ongirial phase in the second millennium for the 
miiii tower, which several storeys high^ A trilobate 
addition was built in a second phase, probably in the Full 
Nuiagic pccod, when the three towns were Unhed to the 
main keep with a level platfotm, and the keep itself was piO' 
vtded with a balcony having a parapet of shaped ashlars. 
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Belonging to a dun] phase, an outer curreted wall sdll remains 
in a good state of picservaiiDn on the □onli and west, and may 
date from the time of the Carthagiman campaign of the late 
sixth or early Hfih century just b^re the nuraghe was sacked. 
Possibly conicmporaiy with this lurreted wall, there was a 
huge outa enclosing wall (also provided with several turrets) 
at some distance from the main buildings. More excavations 
are needed here be&ie this sequence can be verified, 

Santa Barbara at Macomcr stands dose Co the town (a ^ 
miles &om Abbasanta) on both the main railway and main 
road linking Sassarl with Oristino and Cagliari. An early 
tower with niches, guard/chambei and staircase has a (but' 
loweitd addirion each of whose towers contains a Uiohs 
chamber. The whole complex is linked with a curtain wall 
through which the eunance passes, to conrinue straight actoss 
a small courtyard into the original nutate. These additions 
pre-'dace the late sixth ccnttiry, 

Nmaghc Lughciras at Paulflarino has an interesting history. 
An original nuraghe of several storeys was replaced with a 
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tiilob^e addition in about the ninth-seventh centuncs, and a 
frontal tower and a big cuitain wall with four towets in the 
sevciuh-slxth cemuria. After the nuraghc was dismantled by 
the Caithagimam, a sttiaU Punic temple was built on its 
summit, and the finds from the site continue into bre Roman 
times, and Include *pilum' points of that period. 
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Another of the partlcuWly grandiDSf niiraghi h dist of 

SUcaki at San Veto Milis, d:ie sequence of which, however, 
has yet to be worked out. The whole complex, with its big 
ctghi^owercd ciirtaln wall around it, presumably fell before 
the third century BC, if not earlier, at the hands of the Car.- 
thaginians. And (he gjcai nuraghe of Orrubiu (Oiroti) 
probably fell at about the same date. 

SACRED WELLS AND SPRINGS 

More than once the early historians ref^ to the veneration of 
water in ancicnr Sardinia, and this ptaoice in pan be 
explained by the serious need for water in the long dry spells 
winch may bst for several months at a stretch- But the cuk 
connected whh still or flowing water is by no means peenhar 
to Sardinia, even if the buildings assoctaicd with it in the 
isbnd appear to be unique in character; once again we must 
attribute this to the individuality of the Sardinian peoples. 



panicukrljf aroiuid [he begJntung of die fitsi miUennium BC 
when ideas were picked up in the course of commerce with 
Phocmciacs, Greeks, Etruscans and even perhaps return^ 
tug Shardana, and then transmuted and developed along 
purely local lines, Iffe sec this happening in almost every 
aspect of life, artisdc, architectural and religious; strange, 
haH>unders[ood contributions accepted in pan from the mote 
developed civilisations, redesigned to lit the local exigencies 
and taste. 

Of the riles which took place at these sacred waters wc are 
almost completely Ignorant. We know tliat bronae figures of 
devotees, and of ani mals, as well as weapons and other objects 
td' bronze, were ofTcied to the deity here; they were placed 
before or at the side of the building covering the well or spring, 
for on the paved area around the well-head the stone bases, 
bored to hold the lead soldering for attaching the votive 
objects, aie frequently found. That some of the waters were, 
and stdl arc, medicinal and were credited with mitaciilous 
powers in Sardinia, wc know from Solinus; and die idea of 
anointtEig the eyes w'ith sacred water in order to improve the 
eyesight is widespread over pans of the Medhemnean, and a 
possible reflection of this belief can be seen in certain bronze 
figures with four eyes or two pupils, gratefully or hopefully 
offered perhaps for benefits received or solicited. 

“d springs ate distrihuted all over the island, but 
it is not dways known which of them were veuctaied, Somtv 
times their sacred character may only be revealed by the chance 
discovery of the vodvc deposit belonging to them, as for 
instance at the sanctuaiy at Oimedo, and even without eX' 
cavation one can assume wub some degree of certainty that 
wells associated with sanauarics were venerated. 

About ao springs belonging to the nuragic period are 
known, and a large number of wells, some jo or more of which 
axe consecrated ones. Netdier springs nor wells have a limited 
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distribution* but iti found ill over the island. A very dis> 
lutcdvc type of building to cover and protect the sacred waters 
generally comprises three elements; the well itself* covered with 
a cupola; a flight of steps leading down to the wdUhead; 
and a level paved area above. The springs* which may have 
been sanctihed a Utile earlier chan the nujoriiy of the wells* are 
often simply cue into the hill>side, and tend to have a less 
sopbisdcaicd supcrstiuctuie. The spring ar Sos MoUvidos 
(Orani) produced a quantity of vodvc material including 
some tripods which may be as early as the tenth-ninih cen^ 
lurics BC. On the whole* however, the exact chronological 
position of these sites is difficult to 6x, since, once consecrated* 
they tended to remain in use for many centuries, during which 
alterations took place and paving was rclaid. To this day at 
Nurallao in the province of Nuoro* the statue of St Peter is 
carried in procession to a well, let down into it, and asked 
whether or not it will rain. This son of ultimatum to the saint 
to produce rain for the crop must be a continuation of a vety 
early, pagan practice* only diinly disguised under the veneer 
of Christianity. 

The cupola covering the saaed wcD (or wcll^tcmple, it 
might be called) may be above or partly above ground (somo^ 
times it was evidently under a mound of cardt), or it may be 
completely underground. It was buiU with overlapping stones 
which gradually reduced the diameter of what was, in fact, a 
small thobi stmerure made in a technique already familiar 
from the nuragbi. Tn later examples (seventh-sixth centuries) 
the walling was sometimes made with greater prcciiion* wjdi 
wedge-shaped stones recalling the contemporary masonry of 
some Giants* Tombs. The wells naturally vary in plan, in Fig. t$i 

technique of building and in depth, and in some eases where 
the water supply was very meagre a big stone trough formed 
the bottom of the reservoir, so that some water remained even 
after the water-level had fallen. This was the case at Lorana 
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(Orune). In odier instances the stairway may b« wedge* 
^aped in plan, ladicr than parallet'Stdcd, or it may be placed 
ecccimicaliy to die wdl, as for example ar Santu Millanu 
(Nungus). 

A paved area, sometimes protected by walls projeotng from 
the well^smicturCi is a usual realuiCf and here are frcqnendy 
found stone benches for holding die offerings or for seating iht 
pirtidpanu at the rites. Here too may have been altars frr 
libadonsr and stone stands for inSdng the votive bronzes. 

The stone frr building the wells and supcrsmicture was not 
always found In the immediate vicitiiiy, and at Santu Millanu 
the basah was transported from over six miles away. 

Certain fcaruies occur which are also encountered in the 
Gianis' Tombs, but their chronolo^cal signilicance is not yet 
understood. These features include stone benches in many 
examples, side*wings forming a son of forecourt at Su Putzu 
(OrroU) and at Sa Testa (Olbia) where these are carried round 
to form a dicutar enclosure, and the ofEeting niche in die wall 
above the benches at Su Lamarzu (Rcbeccu), The $u Putzu 
well has been regarded as an early example perhaps datii^ to 
the ninth-ci^idi centuries or so, since its cupola ts tali like 
tboise of the archaic nutaghi; but at Fontana Copena, Ballao, 
wlierc the cupola is also tall, the stones arc cut with the greater 
shill and prediion normally attributed to a slightly beer date. 
In &ct the development of the well cupola seems to have taken 
place railier bier than drat of the nuraghi. and Its height may be 
dictated more by die depth of the waterdevel tlian by other 
considerations. 

Dacing evidence is not often very satisfactory; most of die 
nutagic pottery and weapons continued unchanged for too 
long to Ik chronologically signifreant where foreign inducnccs 
cannot be detected, and the bronze figurines can only be dated 
stylistically. Moreover, as has been stressed, the waten, paiv 
licubrly those with medicinal qualities, often continued lo be 
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veacr2t(rd ibr many ccn(uric&. Our nuln evidence muH depend 
on tmponed objccn which can be dated ui ibeir place cT 
origin. 

Of the sacred wells which have been excavaredt three have 
special interest. The earliest, and certainly smicturally the 
most archaic, is in the Campidano at Saidara, neat the church 
of Sant*Anastasia. ti$ initial date probably (alls within die 
dghth or early seventh century. Here the waters were venerated jij 

for their medicinal qualities, and the Christian saint inherited 
the reputation lor healing which had originated about a 
thousand years earlier. 

Only the lower courses of the cupola were left at the time of 
the excavation; the waiting of the well and the steps were of a 
rougher finish tlian in later examples, A big pit containing 
animal bones and sherds of nuragic poccety was discovered in 
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Itont of (lie wdL The paved area was uriu$uall|^ extensivE here, 
and opening from this (under the present church) was a smaller 
wcU filled with a deposit of pottery at the bottom, seated by a 
layer containing basalt blocks from the well-head; above ihts 
was more poctciy, this time with Punic ciemcnis. The Nuragic 
pots and stzamm wcie often decorated with angular incised 
^' 5 ^ lines, ciictes and dots, related perhaps to the painted designs 

Plate 67 of paleo/Euuscan wares of the late eighth century. The same 
period is suggested by an □bli^uc.'mouthcd jug which has two 
ydiow stripes on a ckrk ground painted round the neck, like 
Punic examples of the eighth-sixth ccniuiics. Anodicr 
oblique>mouched jug had bosses and cordons lecalling some 
from Vctulonia (Poggio della Ciiaidia), and the strainers 
seem related to those from Finocchito and Pantalica in Sidly, 
One interesting sherd was decorated in teUef just below the 
rim with a figuie holding a forked object resembling some 
bronies regarded as ritual, and another sherd is made in the 
form of 1 phallus and breasts. A few big bronae ‘pins* were 
associated with this pottery, most of which tcficcis commercial 
contacts outside die island, probably initiated by the Phoeni/ 
clans. 

The test of the Ends came from the vicinity of the wch 
structure, or from the material between this and its outer 
itvctmenL Tliey included large numbers of bronze objects 
torn from their sockets, a vopvc quiver, a ship/'lamp, and a 
simple fibula with slightly swollen bow and rhomboid S^CtlDII 
litc ATchiiC example^ &om C^usI* etc* Parcs of a decoraiiv-c: 
fneze of chfivrons from the well is now in the church. Xararocili 
has $howu this in i hypothetical rccoustruciJon of the facade; 
but unTominatcly he hjis incorporated elements which tnay 
have formed patt of a iccondary rcbyilding, and it cannot 
ihetcfote be accepted. It is noc known to which phise the 
stylised buFs head carved io stone belonged. This was found 
near the wcll^ and testifies to die fact diat* apart fwm the water 
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deity and the ikdlity god, men stilt dimly recalled the bull cult 
which had |>crhaps survived from the Copper Age when 
examples carved in low lelicf were found over tombs at 
Anghclu Ruju, and from even carHet precursors of these in eke 
East Mediterranean cultnres. 

At Santa Vittoria (Serd) tlie big sanctuary excavated by 
TaramclU, a saacd well occupied the focal point around fj, PUteai 
which other buildings of various dates were grouped. This 
sacred teservoir had three main elements, the well itself^ the 
stair, and a paved atrium or couttyard in ftonu The well was 
carefully made of squared blocks, and was filled not from a vein 
nf wntrr. hiii bv rainwater conducted down a guttet made with 
■'Shape. Holes in the walling were left at 
permit drainage. Very little of the cupola remained, 
only the lower courses, and it may have been dismanded by the 
Carthaginians so that they could use its stones in another 
building. In this example the cupola was well above ground, 
and was evidently covered with a levelled mound. 
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The outer walling projected to form two parallel^dcd 
winp endorsing an area paved with wlilte Umestone, and 
Banked with benches. Li this area, immediately above the 
steps, was a kind of altar with a hole for pouted libations 
which then Bowed through a duct under die paving to a pit 
below. Stands lot Bzing ex^voto ofTetings were found here. 

The site afforded no stratilication such as might have enabled 
us to obtain at least a relative date for the many bronzes and 
other finds made in the viciiuiy. Various ardiitectutal frag' 
tnenis, one with a dcmrllatcd design perhaps horn a cotnice 
and analogous to other fragments from two Giams’ Tombs, 
probably reflect GramvTtalJc influence of the seventb-sbeth 
centuries. A carved stone base or altar similar to one from the 
well at Maazani recalls Punic carving and togethet these 
details lead us tom&r a date of about the sucdi centu ry for the 
well. A large piece of a carved bulfs head came fioni the 
atnum, again emphasising the persistence of this cult which 
cominued into Koman times, as is attested by the splendid 
bronze head of PumcO'Roman date fiom Orani. 

The most beautiful of the excavated wells is at Su Tempiesu 
(Orunc). This is a graceful and sophisticated structure, suffi' 
aendy well preserved to allow UlUu to publish a suggested 
ttconstructlon. An open anteroom with beuches leads to a 
uapezc'shaped stair (the gaps between iu steps were Hopped 
tvith lead to prevent leakage), and at the loot of the aeps i$ the 
well itself. 

The whole structure was built witb obliquely cut stones, 
basalt or nachitc brought fiom a distance. The masomy is 
technically advanced, and the building had a pent roof^ over' 
hanging sculptured caves, as well as an architrave made with 
curved stone* like that of one of the temples ai Sena Ocrios 
and recently recognised in some Giantsi* Tombs as well. On 
the crest of the roof was a kind o^acr^itai9n with bronze objects, 
prcsvimably swords, set with their points upwards, a feature 
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which no recorded piiaJltJs m Sardhm, hut fecaUs 
Emiscan dccamloa of the uxth-£fih cemnhes. Bo$scd stones 
in the facade again recall ornamental featuics not onljf on 
Giants' Tombs but on the temple at Sena Onios and the 
well at Sant*Anastasia, Sardara, 

Some big bronze pins like those from A bid (eighth- 
seventh centuries) and Fonaxi Nioi (seventh century), of a 
type which lagged on at least into the sixth cenmiy, were 
found to have been stuck horizontally between the stones of 
the anteroom wall. This temple, excluding certain Liier 
additions, seems to belong to the sevcmb-sixih cenmnes. 

So unusual and sophisticated a sacred well, or wcll 4 anplc, 
must owe some insphadon to contacts with the outside world. 

Creeks from Stdly or Italy probably reached Sardinb by the 
seventh century or before, and prior to them, Phoenicians and 
Etruscans; it is possible too that there was a small nucleus of 
Etruscans living in the naith^east of the islaiuL Some building 
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cIl'uicius may well luv< been I'nspiFed by [hesc sources. For 
tlie pem roof, however, there is a long indigenous: ancestry, 
beginning with the Copper or Bronze Age rocltcut tombs at 
S. Andrea Friu, and again shown in the bronze model of the 
small house beside a nuragbe from Itttreddu, in (he musetiin 
at Cagliari, 

Front the evidence at our disposal it would seem that none 
of dicse sacred wells and springs weic built much earlier than 
about the ninth century. The concept may have been indigeti" 
ouSi but this is impiobablc, especially as the practice of dc,' 
positing offerings in wells is found as close by as north Italy 
(at Panighina, near Bezdnoro, foi instance) at an earlier date. 
Moreover, wells oflholos type arc also known from Cumae and 
in Larlum, But perhaps k is more probable that for the Sar^ 
dinion wells inspiration came from another direction, from the 
Eastrni Mediterranean at the time of the trade contacts with the 
Phoenicians. For at Tell cbTaannack and other Canaanite 
sluts, somewhat similar wells, reached by a Bight of steps, 
are known, though they may be earlier by several centuries. 
Once uiimduccd, the cult oominued to develop to its local 
form among the indigenous peoples, and its associated ajehii- 
tecturc was adapted to the coDsttuctiottal repertoire already 
^blished in ihc nuraghi and the Giants* Tombs, The majors 
ity were made between the ninrb-stsnh centuries, it scctru; 
some were dren sacked by the Canhaginians, and others 
temained umouched, to be venerated for many ceniuries. 
In the areas nor oifixted by Canhagtniati penetration, sacred 
wells may have been constructed in the subsequent centuries. 


TEMPLES 

Evidendy most of the religious life in the Huragic period was 
ccniicd first around the Giants* Tombs, and slightly later on 
or the sacied wells and sanctuaries, Bui three teniplos arc 
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known which do pot %ccm to their aicliltectiirai style 
wboU/ to locd ittspirauon, and ouuidc itiBueticcs from ihc 
Gxcck world are £Uip«ctcd. 

Two of ihc^ ttmpies are at Serta Onios, in the village near 41, 41 

Dotgali already described, and ihe tliird is die sevcalled Domus 
dc Orgia at Cuccuteddl, ties? Estcmlt. Alihotigh the plan 
of all three is basically sitnibr, each has its own character isiics. 

The larger of the two buildings at Setra Onios is enclosed 
within an inrcgolar stoDC^walkd tmeni>T. The piescncc of a 
decorative or syrrtboUc boss or breast on die left wall of the 
erttrance, the curved stone lintels over the entrance and tbc 
curved forecourt and benches all Unk u stylisucally with the 
sacred wells and Giants' Tombs; the plan, however, seems to 
be foreign. The other, smaller, temple stands in a spacious 
circular ttmeuoi, and is onentaicd towards the southiitasi 
rather than to the full south as arc the other two examples. In 
pbn it is more angular. Botli buildings were made with coursed 
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blocks, and probably had a pern roof. Orr the strcngtli of (he 
aichitectucal analogies with the Gianis’ Tombs and the well/ 
icmplcs or sacred wcUs at Santa Vittoria (Serri) and Su 
Tempicsu (Orune), it is thought that the Son Ottios temples 
may date from the seventh-sixth oemurits. 

Perhaps a little bter in dare is the building at Esterzili, cx/ 
amjncd by Contu and dated hypothetically to the sixth cen/ 
tury or bter. It was builr with s^ist blocks in tegular courses, 
and around Jr was an oval Utttenoi deUmiung the sacted area, 
it is a double in <utrrr plan resembling the meg^on of Greek 
tradition, and is somewhat larger than the other two, measuring 
a little less than 20 metres over^. But in this temple dte wall 
dopes slightly inwards, panicubrly on the inside, and it is 
possible that It had a false cupola roofing like some of the 
nuragic passages, or even that it had a rounded covering like 
some of the Giants* Tombs. 

The plan of tliese three temples is unlikely to be an entirely 
indigenous conception, though rcctanguhu' buildings ate 
known from early context at Monte d'Accoddi and elsewhere. 
It is mote probable that, like the sacred well of Su Tempicsu, 
some foreign atchitcctural style influenced iheir coDstruedon. 
Ulliu has suggested GracctvSiciliot ideas introduced by 
PhocmciooPunic sctdcrs, and certainly these people must 
have been accustomed to seeing archaic Greek temples in 
Sicily, Comu has emphasised Ae distance of our two sites 
from centres of Greek or Punic Influence, but the truth is that 
we have only a v<^ vague picture rf Creek activities in 
Sardinia. It is possible that Olbla was a shott/livcd Creek 
colony kiundcd by tolaus with Thespians and Athenians, for 
Diodorus Siculus writes of tlicse Greeks withdrawing horn 
Ac plains into Ac mountains and Acre mixing wiA Ac 
indigenous peoples. Ceminly Ac came Olbia is a Creek one, 
and it must be ttmembered Aat by 560 sc Corsica had a 
Phocaean colony, and Ac same people could have been 
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csubli^hcd for a short dntc in noiih^ast Sardinia. But thae » 
some conTasion in Diodoms's occoutit, for be places the Cot'' 
sican colony at Kokus, and no such eowit exists. Perhaps, as 
Dunbabin suggests, he mis/spelt, and misplaced, the Sardinian 
town of Kandis. 

SicUiot mercenaries were probably conscripted into the 
Carthaginian army, and by iltc sixth ceiuuiy a pact of 
friendship between Sybarites and Sardinians attests ending 
celadons in the Tynhenian seaways. 

At all events h was pofcnly possible in one way or another 
for the local masons to have been attraaod to copy Greek 
architcctvnal plans, about which they may have h^d at 
second hand. The small temples wc have described may have 
been the result. 

It has not yet been possible to ideniify the 'Temple of Sardus 
Pater', which Ptolemy mentions on the west coast of the island; 
nor can we guess what type of temple it was. The traditional 
site of this temple was at Capo ddla Frasca, near Narrubiu, 
by the Bay of ( 3 ristanD. 


VILLAGES, CITADELS AKD SAS’CTDARIES 

We have seen that in prc^nuragic times the Copper and Bronze 
Age villages such as San Gemiliano (Scstu) consisted of 
groups of huts perhaps Inhabited by only a few families, 
driven to Uve together for collective security against the dangen 
and difficulties of tiidr natural habitat. Gradually, however, 
with the clearing of woods and the opening up of more 
pastur&'Iand, and with the liazards of their environment 
partially overcome as a result of evolving tcchnitjucs and tti' 
creased experience, k was possible for small groups of people 
to leave the villages and to farm individually. % the time of the 
earlier nuraghi, die settlement paitcm seems lo have broken 
down into smaller units. A hundred years later, in the 
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fint hdf of the fint millcnruiun BC or even before, there wis 
once again need for collective security. 

The tribal system was crystalllsmg, based perhaps less on 
ethnic groups than on the l^crd and military aUianca whidi, 
patticularly under the threat of invasion, bound the smaJlet 
conimunidesiDto bj^ei complexes. Witli the rapidly evolving 
civilisation brought to a climax by the cxploiiation of copper 
and other mineral tesaurecs for what was then becoming an 
mtcmaiionaj market, the political organisation was hastened 
into being. The small coastal markets were developed by 
the Phoemciaiu into larger urban colonics having trade rela^ 
tions with tire native Saidioians, who were galvanised into 
taking collective political and commercial action in order to 
profit by the situation to their best advantage. We must also 
remember dui greater spccialisarion is a corollary of an 
advancing civilisation. Men practising individual crafts are 
in increasing demand in the villages: leather and metal.' 
workers, miners, hunters, warriors, shepherds, weavers, 
masons, priests and so on, for it was no longer possible for 
each man to cater for his own needs. So we find the develop/ 
ment of larger and larger villages, looking for protection either 
to a redesigned and reiortified nuraghc such as Su Nuraxi 
(Barummi), or sometimes to a row of nuragbi placed at strategic 
points of vantage, a$ at Scirucci. No doubt, too, isolated 
nuraghi conunued to be built in parts of die island vriierc the 
local conditions favoured their use. 

Few of the large concenttatians of huts are likdy to have been 
fully established bcfoic the Phoenician settlement, and it is 
from the sixth century onwards that the hi^Tiral sources 
emphasise the dual character of the Sardinian population; 
tlic nuiagic culture of the south and west, strongly influenced 
by the new Pimico/Satdinian culture centred around the 
urban, coastal setdements on the one hand, and on the other 
the isolated motiiuatn tribes cut off from outside contacts 
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exctpt perhaps from Corsica and Euurta, and Qving in a 
tired and decaying state of cJviiisatiort. It wa$ now that the 
tiplaod sanctuaries reached their fuU imponance In the social 
and religious life of the people. 

The nuragjc overlords liad probably by now lost ilieir power, 
and had given place to oligarchies of tioblcs and priests, Zti 
iact the characteristics of the sanctuaries, witli their council' 
chamben, their sacred well and sometimes also a foundry, 
emphasise the growing imponance of the priests and the 
metalworkers engaged in producing the innumerable votive 
statuettes and oiltcr objects oflercd to the gods at the sacted 
rites. 

Such a social pattern endured, hi some isolated areas outside 
the cfrccrivc range of Carthaginian Intericience, Into die 
Imperial Roman period and even later. To this day many 
aspects of Sardinian life, in the Barbagia parricu tally, stilt 
reflect those of the late nuragic period. These aspects include 
not only the social ones such as vendettas, catttc'thicvlng and 
so on, but also clothing, for the black stocking caps worn by 
the men arc closely paralleled in some of the nuragic bronze 
Statuettes, while the oxen whose horns arc decorated on feast 
day's with pierced otanges also find their counietpan among 
the bronzes. Nor must one forget that some of the remote 
sanctuaries, far from the villages, are still sometimes used for 
village mecrings. 

About too nuragic villages arc known to exist all over 
Sardinia, and we have a chronological guide to the develop' 
mcni of one from the excavations at Barutnini, whose story has, 
probably, a far wider than purely local significance. 

In the earliest village at Barumint a small group of huts near % 

the nuraghc date fiom the fust half of the ci^^th century BC, 
and include rectangular bouses as well as oval ones, Bodi 
types arc built in a tiadiuon which bad already lasted some 
centuries in Sardinia. The masonry was simple and consisted 
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ofiDu!] stones mixed witb cby ’morcir'. One oTthe lecungu^ 
be huts was paved and had a number of round hol^ to the 
floor, which is thought to have been ibr votive depodo: in 
them were pots coniaimng ashes and the remains ofhuds and 
smaU animals. 

LiliJu estinuues that by the time the vilbge was greatly 
enkrged between the mid eighth and the laic sixth century^ 
some aoo^joo people could have been living around the 
nuragbe, pcriiaps mostly troops, but also, po doubt, various 
ciaftsmen. The huts, about 6o of them so far excavated, were 
by now almost always dicubr, built with stone blocks and 
toofrd with brauches and stone slabs, or thatched, like the 
prescxi^day shepherds* pimiettas whose conical roofs are such a 
chaiacterisuc f^uic of die Sardinian scene. Tliesc huts were 
ananged in groups round a cemral open space or piazza. One 
pameubriy large building belongs to this phase. Oircubr 
like the others. It has a stone bench around the inside, and 
above this arc recesses for holding bmps or, maybe, objects of 
religious signtfleanee; for inside this hut (perhaps a council 
chamber whete the ciders and priests discussed vilbge matters) 
was found a sacred bactyl icptcscddng a nuraghe, as well as a 
stone trough and vaiious objects of stone, pottery and me tal. 
The vilbge also produced t^ueins, ovens, votive statuettes, etc. 
It came to a violent end, afier being besJi^ed and dLcmamlrd 
by the Carthaginians. 

Tltc next vilbge, represented by about 20 houses, was built 
On the rematiu of die old one by people letuming to live there 
again, early in the fifth century BC. By now some of the 
houses are more sophisticated; they have a sin^e entrance 
leading into a cennal courtyard from which ladbte a number 

other rooms, each apparently with its own function; 
living room, sleeping room, kndicn, breacL-makJng mom, and 
so on. Buildings sJniibr in type to these were found in earlier 
contexts at both Sena Orrios (Dorgali) and Santa Victoria 
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( 5 «ri). Stone basins for kneading dougb wm found in some 
of them. A large number of objects in btonzc» 11014 terracotta 
and vitreous paste; as wcU as the pottery, point to a ttaditionai 
way of life; though decadent and tmpoverhhed. 

The last phase of the village belongs to the PumcO''Ko[nan 
period (third-£ist centuries Bc), and the Hnds included a 
number of imported objects, EtniscanXliampaniaii pottery, 
small bronze bells and Canliaginian and Roman coins, 
binting not only at trade, but also perhaps at racial inters 
marriage. 

At Secra Otrios, near Dorgali, another large village was Pbw 44 Fj^- 4 } 
excavated in I 9 i<y- 17 ', extensive areas of it were found intact, 
including streets, small piazzas with communal wells, two 
temples and a large number of huts, Hus village dates horn 
before the end of die sixth century, and is again close to a 
nuraghc to wlilch its iiihabltints may have looked for pro^ 
tcciion, dtough in this case, bang well to the east of the main 
area of Punic penetration, it may have enjoyed a bng and 
relatively peaceful life. 

NotfM to tlte cast of Sara Onios, at a site nMx CakConone, 
is another big concenttation of huts clustered round the 
nuraghe called Arvu. Hoe are over i T4 huts, all round or oval 
except for one rectangular one which produced only Roman 
pottery, not the nuiagic ware found in the oiha excavated huts. 

This vdlagic is thought to be a very laic one. It liad no ddensive 
wall and was probably sacked by the Ronum. This seems 
to suggest that simple types of nuraghe contitiued to be built 
until very late in the pte'Roman period. 

Another big village of mote than too huts can be found at 
Scrmcci (Gonnesa) in the southwest near Porto Pagfia, It 
was associated with two Giants' Tombs and a nuraghe, and 
was provided with its own water reservoir. Some of the huts 
were sophisticated, and had windows with jambs and lirttel, 
but this is not surprising as the site was occupied down into 
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Roman times. Protected by a triple Uoc of nuraghi guarding the 
mast. It may Haw been the poUdcal centie fof most of the 
Sulcis (southern Iglcsicntc). 

The dtadcls in the upland areas were &r mote cficctn^y 
defended, often bdng built in wUd. rocky and wooded 
country. By no means dl of them have been ch^cd, and mom 
probably still remain to be discovered. Some hive only ^ . 
visited by shepherds and woodmen. Thai chaTaCTcnsnc 
feature U a strong containing wall, som^mes punct^^ wi ^ 
lowcts, inside which stood a cluster of huts. mliabiiants 
must have had to Uve largely by huntins, and some ot the 
citadels may only have been occupied inicrmittc^y, when 
dan™ drove the inhabitants of the ncar.by vtUag^ and 
nuraehi to reek the greater safety of an inaccesnfale and weU 


hidden fottress. 
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One ciiadci it Sauteed (Guspini) occupies a high peak 
ovtilfxiking the Campidaito. Tlte missive walls arc built 
with three incorporated towers, an unusual plan which recalls 
the calayotic village at l-o Salines in Majorca. Another 
delcndcd village is ai Su Cbtai (JLanusd). 

Perhaps the strangest of all the mountatti retreats is at Monte 
Tiscalt, reached from Oorgali. Here on a rocky peak is an 
immense karstic cave, now open to the sky in the middle; 
pnnumably the roof fell in In ancieni times, as the huts built 
inside the cave arc placed on each side of the fa 11™ rocks. 

The walls of these huts, of which that are both raund and 
rcctar^ular ones, are uimsually thin; even so, many of them 
sdll stand to a considerable height, making the huts look like 
little towers. Excavations have revealed that this village was 
occupied in die Roman period, and indeed when the classical 
writers tefcired to the Sardinians as living in caves in Punic 
times, they rnay have had in mind Just such places ^ Monte 
Tiscali and the gallery nuraghii According to Diodorus 
Siculus and Strabo, it was otJy possible for the Canhagiiuans 
to take Sardinians prisoner wbm they temporarily left their 
hldc/outs to go to public feasts and assetnbUig. 

Y« another type of stronghold is at Sa Sea (Tresnuraghes) 
where the extreme south-west point of an upland plateau is cut 
across by a huge wall 4 metres wide. This makes, ia effect, a 
Hjid of promomoty fort and resembles otlicrs in the central 
uplands of ilie island. They arc not yet datable. 

Many strongholds had a special significance in die religious 
life of the people, and can be regarded as Janctuaries. Here 
sacrifices and wjdve bronze objects were offered to the gods, 
and here too ihe/erAu and assemblies for all the district around 
took place. At Cabu Abbas, high on a hill above Olbia, a 
huge mcgalithic wall, standing in places over 5 metiei in 
height and pierced by two lintelJed doorways, encloses a 
Nuragic building containing a well found to be full of burnt 
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bones potsbcids, (But this appctn to be ui unusually 
strongly tlcfcn^cd ntira^c rather than a sanctuary, as supposed 
by Tanmelli.) Another at Ortilu, near Otgosob, consisted 
of a Nuragb village above which a lockout stair led up to a 
rough altar. A big votive deposit irom tltis village included 
weapons, shiplamps, etc.; the Punic and Roman coins also 
found suggest that the sanctity of the site lasted long. It may 
have been, like Monte su Ballu, one of the strong places 
dominating the biggest of all the sancniaries, that of Abini 
(Teti) right in the bean of Sardinia. First reported by Fiorelli 
in 1378, this site, in a rocky and buety couimyside, has never 
been systematically excavated; instead, it has been looted and 
pillaged by tteasur&seekers. The site itself occupis a hollow 
with steep mountains on all sides but one, from which a small 
dvulR flows out rowardsthe Tiiso valley. In the early accounts 
some son of a stone enclosure was reported to have contained 
a large jar near to various groups of hronzes; around dtis 
struautc w'«rc many hut foundanons. Subsei;ucnt!y a plan was 
drawn showing a large nuiaghc with four angle lowcs, hut 
TarameUi, who carried out checking excavauons a few years 
bter, fiilcd to identify tins. Coding insicad an int!ci'£sdng stone 
building with an imcmal bench round the wall. Opening off 
this was a spring, once coveted with a cupola, whose water 
Rowed into a stone trough and thetKC lo a pit or well in the 
long dlipdcal enclosure annexed to the main building. The 
entire structure was made of big granite blocks. Here in one 
building are united die three elements generally found scpai> 
atcly in odis sanctuariest the hjg enclosure, the council 
chamber and the sacred well. Tlic founh element sometimes 
present, a foundry, was not discovered, but cnoTirmus quanihics 
of bronzes, many of which weic dispersed, hint that one was 
probably not far away. Tire bronzes recovered Rom this Site, 
possibly the principal tarretuary of die Ilienst, are described on 
page 169. They belong to the seventh-sbnh centuries ac. 
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Another s^ciuaiy, mote fully excavated but ogoju without 
modem ttmigraphical ob&ervation, was lound at Soma 
VitiorU, a high, llaMoppcd basalt or plateau above the 
village of Gergei, some miles to the east of Bantmlni, This 
sanctuary seems ottgtnolJy to have developed round a nutaghe 
which was later dismantled and its stones te^used. The small 
medieval church of Santa Vktoiia probably marks its site* 

The complex, which at one phase was weakly defended by a 
wall, was contintially undcigoing alterations and new builds' 
ings were oteted over a tong period of yean. One of the earliest 
and most rtnutkahlc of these was tlic sacred well dcsctibed 
on p. 13 j, which belongs to the dghtb-seventh centuries. It 
was probably this building which formed the focal point of 
tlie sonauaiy. 

Another pre^Punic sauctuic was die Ridnti JpittaU, or 
open enclosure, os it was colled by Taiamellj who was coru 
vinced that it could never have been roofed owing to its large 
internal diamfter (ii metres). Tliis was a circular construction 
with a. single entiance, its walls sloping slightly inwards. An 
intenui ledge or coinice about 1 metre in v^th ran right 
round the inieiiot of the enclosure. Whether this was simply 
to protect those sitting on the bench below, or whether it was 
iniended 10 support the wooden floor of a loft above, it ts 
difficult to decide. Perhaps the latter is mote probable, os the 
wall carries on up beyond the cornice, and a parallel lor the 
ledge, tliough smaller, exists at die nuroghe Ocs near Sant* 

Andne at Toiralbo. Close to the wall inode was found a 
limestone altar and on offedng trough* orutther big basin, 
perhaps for ritualistic ablutiaiis, was neat the entrance. In 
nuny respects this building tesemblcs the one at Forroxi 
Nioi in which the seventh^century hoard uf bronzes was dis^ 
coveretL On the cobbled door by a thick deposit of animal 
and other remains, carbonised tnaictial and ashes, suggesting 
that sacrihees bad been nude here. The finds included many 
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bronze znimal figurines representing bull, cow, boat and goat, 
and also sheet metal, a ship'Ump, a small dagger of Fotiaxi 
Nioi and Ablnl type, and much pottery of Nuragic type as well 
as Punic sherds and a Phocnlcio'Cypiiot canddabium of the 
seventh-sixth centuries, very simikr to another from San 
Vcio Mills. The building lasted, tberefote, into the late sixth 
century or even bter. 

Another prc-Punic building (later incorporated in a big 
porticoed assembly enclosure) was called the Doublc^e 
enclosure after the dlscovciy of a bronze double-^c perhaps 
once worshipped here, and thought to have been sa in the 
Stone base also recovered. Tliis structure was round ajtd 
measured less than 7 metres in diameter. The lower courses 
of its walls were made with basalt blocks, and the upper, 
marking a rebuilding, wUh an admixture of white limestone^ 
the floor paving too had been retaid at a higher level. The 
oii^nal floor was coveted whh 1 deposit of putely nuragic 
charaaer, and this was sealed by a secondary paving on which 
lay a thick layer of ashes, animal bones, nuragic and Punic 
pottery, and bads. The chronological sequence seems to have 
been as follows: the building was erected before the late slxtli 
century and evidently contained a baetyl or altar, ft was dev 
aoyed by the Caithaginians and then redesigned. Tire walls 
were taised, the floor was rc/pavtd, and the old altar replaced 
with a taller one, topped, perhaps, by the doubl&'axe. This 
building seems to have been roofed with wedge^aped stones 
taken ^m the cupola of the destroyed sacred well. 

The big porticoed enclosure was evidently designed to 
incotpotare this and other earlier elements, and was built 
much later, perhaps even in Roman times. Its outer wall 
was found standing to a height of nearly 1 metres, and was 
nude of mdiitc blocks arranged in couiscs with clay ^mortar'. 
The poitico was evidently roofed with rafrets resting on the 
outer wall and on internal pilasters, and coveted witli stone 
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slabs. The occupation matcml coLisistcd of Nutagic ponoy 
from the louti Icvclst mixed with funic and Roman watt 
above, 

A group of buildings to the cast of this also appears to have 
been early, as its £nds showed no admixture of funic or 
Roman dements. Hie complex either represents a courtyard 
house widi rooms radiating from a court Uke some fiom the 
early firdKcniviiy phase at Barumini, or was a group of small 
huts clustered round a liitle square. One of these rooms con^ 
laitied a curious double stone bactyl, dotted with little holes 
on its upper surface, intended for holding the lead fixtures of 
votive oficHhgs, 

Many oilier buildings have been excavated and described, 
including a large rectangular construction containing many 
votive objects, pottery, altars, and so forth. It is thought to 
have been a temple, but the masonry denotes more dim one 
building phase, and the very complex nature of the site makes 
it impossible, without more advanced methods of excavation 
and secdoii drawing, to clarify the purpose or sequence of die 
buildings. 

One of the many unusual sites which still remains to be 
excavated i$ oi Luvuimeri (Bitd). Hete a huge wall of big 
granite blocks encloses an area measuring about )0 metres 
across. It has an interior bench, and a kind of altar stands in 
the centre. Wltcther this forms part of another sanctuary can 
only be oscettained by excavation. 

At Golgo (Baunei^ a cult centre, not ya well explored as 
it is high up in the motirttoins, produced a quantity of votive 
bronzes including among other things statuettes, swords and 
a ship^kmp. Another sanctuary was found accidentally at 
Olmcdo in the Nurra. The citadel stilt remains but its sacred Hiu n 

well was destroyed by treasuro^kets, though fbitunaidy the 
votive deposit icmoined intact. This included a bronze model 
of a nuiaghc, a statute with hands raised in prayer and several 
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liguics of aninuls, indading mouHons and oxen {Bcs firdo, 
whicfa stSl exut in some pans of the OgUastia)> Copper cakes, 
or bun ingots, were also tecovered, as well as spearheads with 
lead soldering for attaching them to a stone base. 

As we have sttessed, dicse sanctuaries tasted into the Roman 
pettotL The well known bronze base of a votive column, in^ 
scribed m Creek, Punic and Latin from San Nioold at 
Genet, dedicated to Menes, Aesculapius and Esmun by one 
of the slaves of the salt^'wcrkcrs, was found in a sanauacy 
assodaied unth a ihcrapcuuc wdL This column probably 
belonged to the early second century bc. 


Chapter V 


The Nura^k Culture: 
Metalworking and Pottery 


MlKlNGi SMELTING AND CASTI NG 

I N THE EARLIER PARToftticNuragicpcriod,somccoppcT 
least was bang imparted the East Mediienanun, as 
we have seen from the iiigcts {bund at Asscmiiu and near the 
nuraghi at Setra Hhti and Ozien discussed on page tto. But as 
time went on more and moic nutaghi seem to have had an 
associated Ibtindry where die weapons and implements in 
everyday use weie cast> probably rtom locally found metal. 

And we have already seen that in the sanctuaiies and near the 
sacred wells the foundiics played an essential part in the prev 
duedon of votive objects. 

The Phoenicians had Icamt the techniques of mctahmiiiing 
Itotn the Egypdatis, and even if in Sardinia the exploitation 
of local ores may have begun in pre^Phoenidan times, we can 
reasonably expect a considetable accelcrasion in metallurgy 
alter their arrit^ By the Full Nutagic period the huge quantities 
of bronzes, moulds made of local stone, copper c^es and 
rejects from casting point to a very welt developed industry; 
nor is evidence lacldng for the mining methods used. 

We know that the Iglesiente was, and still is, richer m 
mineral ores than any other part of Sardinia. Here in Nfuragic 
times silver seems no have been mined, perhaps lust by the 
Phoenicians, for according to Diodorus Siculus they acquired 
increased power through their trade in silver extracted &om 
Spain and Sardinia. By Roman times silver may have been 
mined in the Ballao di^ct, in the south-east. Lead too was 
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mined in tbc Iglcslenie, and in alj probability die small cos^ 
m«ic Jars and other objects found in the Canhagjnian tomb® 
were of locally mined lead, for Canhaginlan objects have been 
rtCDvetcd fiom some of the open mining shaTu. But bcfoie 
this, lead was used for fixing votive objects in their stands and 
for filling the interstices in the stone wort of certain itionUi' 
merits. Near Cuspini, lead dross has been found associated 
with nuiagic type maccdieads, and pots mended with lead 
come fiom the nucaghi of Palmavera, Lesa, Lu^cnas; etc. 
The lead mines near Rosas and Narcao in the Iglesicnie have 
also produced mace^beads of Nuragic (but n« precisely 
datable) type from the vicinity* 

One of the regions most caiefiilly studied for its vestiges of 
mining is in the Barbagia, surrounding tlie upper reaches of 
the Flumendosa river. Here, near Gadoni* Aritao and Laconi, 
a wild and desolate region has been completely denuded of its 
natural forest by copper miticts who have left not only theit 
quarries for superficial mining, but also some galleries follow.- 
ing metaUtferous veins, as well as actual shafts, sometimes sunk 
to a depth of as much as 70 feet At the bottom of one of these 
the skeleton of a miner cituhed by a fallen boulder was found 
beside the material he had selected fot smetring. 

The methods used were primitive. The minctal was pounded 
into small fragments with heavy pounders and pestles, and 
then taken away to be smelted, evidently at no great dtstanco 
fiom the mining areas. No iron objects or rigni of Punic or 
I^man occupation have been observed m this important 
^irici, and as Taiainclli has emphasised, 'the enormous 
industry of mining, searching for metals, digging and dis/ 
burdening refieett native, not Carthagmkn or Phoenician 
work. The metal for the bronzes fiom the near/by Abini and 
Fozraxi Nioi hoards probably came from tlicse mines; which 
c^ld well have been in production m approximately the 
eighth-'fifth centurio BC or later. 
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In []^c same [ocaLiy, near Fontana Rumnisa, Luge guandtirs 
of mineral orc$ ready lor smelting wete found (ogietlier 'with 
slag and the remains of very thick^ided pou or citiciblcs 
showing signs of intense heat iiuide, Coppet was die chief 
produa of diese mines, but stiver also may have been cxif 
tracted. Again, at Nuiaghe Nieddiu, several of the huts ncar^ 
by produced nuragic pottery, a number of copper bun/ingots. 

Bat and Icntictilar in shape, as well as trouts made hom 
basalt brought from a distance as the local limestone would 
not have served die purpose. 

Nearer to the Campi’dano, at Bairali on Its eastern borders, 
were found some huge, almoit cylindrical pesdes made of 
diorite, rounded and mudt worn at the ends and weighing 
about 18 lb. each. These presumably served for pounding the 
mineral ores. Ncar>by were other stone implements including 
maco'heads, often associated with mining. 

The source of the dn, found for example as cassitciitc in the 
Forraxi Nioi hoard and ekcwhere, is not yet known with 
certainty; but according to recent analyses the cassitcritc from 
nuragic sites was imported, perhaps from Spain or soudiem 
Fiance. That located in Sardinia in recent years does nor seem 
to have been exploited, nor is it Icnown when the Tuscany 
tin was first used. 

The actual smelting was carried out in most cases near 
either a nura^c or a nuragic sanctuary, and a fortunate dis^ 
covtry at Ortu Commidu (Sardara) lias given valuable iev 
Ibrmation concerning the methods used. On i Uide rise not Fii- it 

far from Saidaia and its sacred well of Sant'Anastasia, is a 
nuiaghe to which, in a secondary phase before the sixth ccniury 
BC four subsidiary towers were added. The tower courses of 
two of rhesertmained when the site was excavated by Taiamdll, 
who found that they had been refused as a foundry lor smelting 
copper in about the fbiutb-third centuries. A huge canhnv 
watt ting nearly r merre in diameter was found in one of these. 
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The ouici smfk:e of this tiough>'Uke conutnci hati been stuil>' 
ded with round hollows, thou^t to serve for holding the 
ftamework of a cage or baikc^like connivance which would 
have been £l!ed with alternate byctl of mineral ores and 
charcoal. Between this and the siurgunding walls combustible 
mate ri al was packed, and Ignited &om below through a 
draught hole. Additional layers of mineral otes and charcoal 
could be added front time to time; the metal then dropped 
down into the earthenware container, where h hardened into 
lumps and copper cakes. Otliei small associated enclosures 
contained stone crucibles and evidence of intense heat. Black 
ware, characteristic of the fourth'cenniiy Punic tombs at 
Thanos and Nora, was recovered from the upper levels on the 
site and the foundry must belong to that date or not much 
bier. Thought by Taramelii to have repicseiited a complex 
designed ab hutic as a foundry m the Kurr^c period, LtlUu 
has subsequently drawn attention to its three pliasesi the simple 
tower dating from about the eighth century, its te^forufication 
in about the Sixth, and finally a foundry built in the mins In 
the fourth-tliud centuries BC. 

Odicr evidence of skilled metallurgy comes from the 
numerous stone moulds from all over the isbnd. Examples 
have been found foe casting many types of weapons including 
fiat and socketed axes, doublo'axcs, spearheads (some with an 
octagonal socket), triangular daggers of Abinl type, sickles, 
etc, Tlicse moulds are made of schist, gteensione or ttcatite, 
and not infrequently both the upper and lower sui&ccs of the 
stone were used. Founder's rejects are occasionally discovered 
too. A large mould from Uizulci was found itt a cave with 
a ^up of bromte sutucncs, but diesc must have been nude 
with the more complicated method d[cm^pttiue. 

As we have seen, both die Carthaginians and the Romans 
continued to exploit the mineral resources of the idand. The 
Romans, in fact, founded two mining settlements: one in the 
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isLuiil of S. Antioco (the Phociucian Sulds) called Plumhea^ 
and the other near the Flumendosa, known a£ Mrlalla. 

WEAPONS, IMPLEMENTS AND ttOARDS 

The bronze implements belonging to the Nuragic etikuic in 
its earlier stages appear to have largely comprised tiadidonal 
types handed down from the pievnuragic cutiorcs of the 
Bronae Age* Indeed, during the five hundred years or so 
before the dawn of the first tniUetinium, thne art very few 
hints of outside uiHuenccs in the repenoire; it is only in the 
Full Nuragic period of the eighth-sixth centuries that these 
become more frequent. Tlien foreign implements sometimes 
served as models to be copied by the local cnitsmen, thou^ 
many other weapons are purely Sardinian in type and seem 
to have remained unaltered for many years once a sadslacttiry 
ibrm had been designed. A certain conservatism in the weapons 
is, however, offset by die hi^ily varied and individual little 
btonxe statuettes made in large nn mixers lor votive offerings 
at this time; these are a unique achievement of which Sardinia 
is righdy proud. 

The rich local resources of bronze, the natural conservatism 
of the people and the Punic occupation which cut off the 
island from extensive outside contacts combined to preserve a 
Bronze Age which lingered into the Roman period without 
any Iron Age rransidon. From soon after the Punic settle^* 
merit in the sixth century, the island culture began to show 
sigm of tiredness from v^ch it never recovered, and it was 
quickly surpassed by die Etruscan or Greek^insplred Iron 
Age cultures of the Italian peuinsubt and by other cultures in 
western Etitope. 

Plate JI The huge copper ingots from Sena llixi, Assemini and 

Bisardo (OzierQ were evidently imponed from the eastern 
Mediterranean in about jzoo bc. The earliest of the double^ 
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axes (perhaps endowed wich some religious sigiuficancr) may 
have arrived at about the sime time. Who brought them wc 
do not know, but It is not impossible chat they were introduced 
by returning Shardaita. At ^ events they were destined to be 
copied in incceasing numbers early in the Brsi milicnnium, 
when they ttuy have had an exchange value as wcU as a 
practical one. The same may be true for the flanged ax« of 
various sizes, often too large or too small for practical use. 

Birocchi, who made a study of the Sardinian hoards, suggested 
that those consisting only of flanged or doubl&'axes may antev 
date the Full Nuragic period to which most of the bronzes 
belong. How early they may have been imported wc cannot 
yet say; but evidence t$ not tacking to show that many were 
cast in Sardinia, as in the Chilivani hoard and elsewhere 
die axes had not been refined after casting. Tliese flanged axes 
arc very commcin and arc generally characterised by a straight 
cutting edge, though occasionally curved blades arc found. 

Various other types of axe are known by the eightb-^th 
centuries when the local metal tcsourcs were teaching full 
development. A few axes with wings and stop ridge may have 
come in from the Italian mainland or the Rhone valley; there 
are no moulds for these in Sardinia, so iliey were prolably 
not locally cast. Looped and flanged axes and douhle-^Ioopcd 
palstaves were imported from Iberia and are present at Foiiaxt 
Nioi and Monte Sa Idda. SingMooped palstaves too came « 

from Ibeda, where they ait sometimes found in assoctanon 
with carpViongue swords. Other Iberian types were some of 
the flat axes widi side projecdons (though these onginaied 
earlier in the Near Fa ir and could have hcen brought by 
Mycenaean traders), and doubl&Ioopcd locket axes, both of 
which were friund at Monte Sa Idda, and the latter type was 
evidently copied locally, as some ace found in an unfinished 
state. A rare type of axe has a simple form of socket closed 
with tivees. 
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Speubcads art often exagg^icdly large (one war 43 cm. 
in leng^), ami die Chtlivani type, which was widespread Id 
Sardinia, had a socket which was rounded inside but octag^ 
onal ouiside. Moulds for these show that they were produced 
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locally. Fenulcs have ihe same octagpnal section. A moultl 
fiotn Nutate Piscu (SuclU) shows that they too wets local 
pioduas, and they wcie present at Abini and Forraxl Nioi. 

Daggers of a simple Hat type had continued to be used since 
pnvnura^c times, but a new and chamctcruiic form with the 
Figr if so-called £amma hilt was evolved in the &st milienmum and Is 
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widely found in aU parts of the island; it is also to be seen 

frequently worn by some of the men portrayed in die bronze 

statuettes. It appears, too, on one side of the litdc "votive 

quivers’, and was also probably represented in die ptinciared 

dwign on die curioiB bronze tandcUbmm from S. Maria Fig.^ 

di Tergu, These daggers evidently had cither a leather or a 

bronze sheath; the fornier is impUed by die stylisod sdtehing 

sometimes shown as a herring^'honff design, white an example 

of a bronze sheath is known from Forraxi ^^toi, The {litts vary, 

and may be in openwork. These daggers were sometimes used 

as trade objects even as late as the third or second century BC, 

for one was found with a Punic corn hoard at Aritzo in die 

Barbagia. 

The votive quivers belong m about the eighth-seventh 
centuries, as examples came fiom Phoenicio—Punic contexts 
at Tharro® and Nora, while others came from the board of 
Falda dcOa GuaidioU in Populonk, dated to the early 
seventh century. These quivers often show among their con^ 
rents some of the big bronze pins or darts (dicir users uncertain) 
so common in Sardinia, and again present in the Punic 
tombs at Tharros and Nora. Others were found stuck into 
the ^walling of the wdl-^cmplc at Su Tempicsu. Real quivers, 
which, in ptopomon to the figure must have been about 
65 cm. long, are worn on the back of some of the figurines. 

Th(7 sometimes contain the tail fiag/Uke insignia carried 

vertically over the left shoulder. P>i- S 4 

Sickles are socketed by the rime we arrive at the period to 
which the AbinJ hoard belongs, but a typofogicoliy earlier 
form came from Samughco (Fordongianui), Chisels vary 
greatly in length and may be hexagonal or square in section. 

Saws, files, drills, manocks and other implements are also 
known. 

Swords of levnal varieties and sizes Include rite immensely 
long votive swords, sometimes as much as 1 jo cm. in length, Plata +(, 45 
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made for fixing in a standi and with the tip sometimes piercing 
a decorative group of figures of men or deei. Of more practical 
use are the shorter, wider swords, some with midrib, sometimes 
shown on the statuettes. The well Icnown hoard from Monte 
Sa Idda produced carp^s^totigiic swords perhaps imported 
01 inspiitd &om Spain. Tlieir very exaggciaccd ricassa and 
long pointed shouldcis have led Hencken to suggest that they 
are more evolved than those in the Huelva hoard which has 
been dated by Hawkes to 700H550. 

Shields Can be seen on many of the figunnes. Usually round 
with a central boss and radiating design, they were siticig on 
the back when not in use. Small leather shidds arc repotred 
by Strabo. Bows and arrows arc very common, and many of 
the tribal chidEtalns ate shown canying a staiTor knobbed stick. 

Saaors are very rare and were probably imported. A Villa/' 
novan rectangular type with ring handle was ibuud in a 
nmaghe^in the Nurta, and otlicr possible examples exist. 
Founder's hammers, perhaps used lor finishing bronzes alter 
casting, have been included in the hoards ai Loizorai asid Ld 
(Si Maddalena) and one of unknown provenance is in the 
Spano collection. 

^ By the time of the Phoenician settlements in the early 
eighth century or a little before, it is possible that the local 
currency had already changed Itom the primitive ox/unii to 
the Copper ingots, and from these to various sizes of bionze 
axes. These (according to Birocclri^ were soon to give place 
to copper ingots of a dillerciu type, usually plano/convex in 
shape, and subsequently to act and ats The 

absence of these two latter cuiicncics in Sardinia is due, he 
suggests, to the Caithaginian occuparion which caused the 
more abrupt change from copper units to coinage at least in 
the afiecicd areas. 

Birocchi has noted that several hoards in Sardinia, and many 
clscwhctt, arc exclusively composed of axes* th es e he would 
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place cailia dun the other hoani$ but later than the Sena 
Uixt ingocs namely, at aE>aut the beginnhig of the mil< 
Icnnium. Four hoaids nuy belong lo this phase: Sassu, Nute, 
Olicna and Nuchis, Shoitly after these he would place die 
hoard of Mome Amibbiu (Sanok), containing axes associ.' 
ated with copper cakes or ingots. Later a^n may be the 
boards with only copper ingots, at Poito Tones If, Ossi, and 
two from OlbJa (or Tettanova as it wai previously called) 
at the miraghi Chidonza and Ctiscula. Then come the big 
classic boai^ of the eighdr-filth centuries, such as Chflivani, 
Abini, Fonaxi Nioi and Monte Sa Idda. Apart from the 
hoards which can be dated by foreign imports, the relative 
dates of the other groups are purely hypothedcal. 

Before describing the mote impoitam hoards it should be 
pointed out that only a few may have represented currency 
deposus; the majority are either votive deposits Esclonging to a 
sacred site such as a sanctuary at welbdirmcj whete votive 
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offniDgs uTic made to the gods or to ancestor, or fbundens* 
hoards consisting of various objects collected by a founder for 
re^castitig. Both the vodve and the founders' hoards may 
contain branzes of difTotnt dates. It ts not always possible to 
be sure what type of board is represented, especially since some 
of the so'called cuircncy hoards may be nothing more than the 
stock in trade of a specialised metalworker, and some of the 
founders* hoards may have consisicd of bronzes robbed from 
sacked or abandoned sacred sites, 

Wc shall now bricAy describe some of the ptindpal hoards,^ 
limiting ourselves to the more significant among the fifty or so 
known. 

Nak (Cuncncy hoard, ninth-eighth centuries 

Accidentally discovered in a nutagic village near Nuraghc 
Sisicc. The hoard had been buried under a granite slab, and 
comprised zt big Banged axes with thickened centres and 
curved blades. This is a common type in Sardinia and the 
axes may have been used for tiee>felling if ncx for currency. 
Tlie examples from Nule wcie all of the same form but 
varied in size. 

Manti Arrubhia (Sarffik) (Founder's hoard, eig^nb-seventh 
centuries r) 

Found in a pottery jar buried m a hillside near SarroL The 
contents wete: i large Bat axe with two loops (Icngdi 22.5 
cm.); 2 doubic'loopcd palstaves (length 21 cm.); i hoc 
length 15 cm.); 7 cough castings of hatchets of a type similar 
to those horn Modica in Sicily (about ninth century) but more 
robust; a number of metal cakes and about 2} lb. weight of 
broken mcmL This hoard must be dated by the looped axes 
which were presumably imported fiom Iberia, and may be 
contemporaneous wkb, or not much cariiet than, the 
Monte Sa Idda board. 

Cfulitfatti (O^tfn) (Founders hoard, eighth-seventh cen^ 
luriesj) 
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Found in a big earchcnwaie jw which was broken, many of 
[he bronzes being dispersed. The pet, which was about 6o cm. 
(aU and with a heavy Hai rim of a kind known &oni Nuragic 
sites, contained about $0 whole or btokeit bronzes. Among^ 
these were: 8 doublcvaxcs with vertical blades and one with a 
mattock bladej i doubl&asce ingot cm. long; 49 Banged 
axes with straight blades and varying in length front 17^21 
cm.; 10 spearheads with octagonal socket, from 27~43 cm. in 
length; } frtrules; 5 chisels with square or hexagonal section 
and up to sa cm. long; 1 cone'shaped ornament of unknown 
use but similar to one from a nuraghe in the Nuira; various 
pieces of twisted bronze wire of hexagonal section; t wedge or 
small anvil; 2 hig-bladcd hunting knives or daggers, very 
wide and Rat (one with slight medial ridg^ on one frice), from 
17-3} cm. long, 

Fonaxi Niot {NuTii^ny) (Founder's hoard, seventh-sixth 
centuries!) 
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Contdn^d in ^ huge situlifbtm Jar 70 cm. tii^, willun a 
round Nirragic smicttuei resembling buildings at S* Viuoria 
and ScrruccJi The larg:c number of objects recovered Included: 
spearheads^ ferrules; i dagg^ handle; i votive quiver (showing 
a dagger on one side and 3 bolts on the other); 1 dagger casing; 
flanged axes; I Socketed dDubl&^xe; t looped axe with stop/ 
ridge and fiagmetits of others; sword fragmenis; saw blades 
and flics; t socketed sickle; big pins or bolts with decorated 
heads; vessels in bronze sliccdng, one with spirals in relief and 
another with incised JjOTing/bonc design; loops and rings 
perhaps belonging 10 these vessels; a vodve shlp^lamp with 
dcuchcd bull/head prow; buttons; amber fc^ads; lumps of 
bronze* iron, lead, copper and eassiicrite; a srndl flake of 
gold; 2 hriMhcs with swollen hollow bow; 2 serpentine 
brooches with knobbed bov^; and a small hammer perhaps 
used for refinisbing bronzes after casting. 

This important hoard was thought by TaramcUi to have 
represemed a foutidcr*s coUccdon of bronzes taken from a 
sacred die, pohaps the well at Santti Ahllanu not &r away. 
But the character of the bronzes do« nm suppon this opinion. 
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The brooches ivtit almost certainly impoittd from Italy 
where the swollen bow type belongs to the cighth-sewmh 
centuries, and the knobbed serpcmiiic one to al»ui 700 BC> 

(Some wen: Ibtind in Greek tombs at Syracuse dating from 
the early seventh century, but elsewhere they may be rather 
earlier. Hciickcn has suggested tliai these brooch types were 
spread by the Creeks.) 

Monte Sa Idda (DeomopuLsti) (Founder's hoard, seventh- 
sixth centuries). 

This site is in the hills bordering the Campidano. The 
hoard wis found placed in a large pot inside an even brger 
one, within a circular enclosure, almost surely a nuiagic 
foundry. Cinders and ashes near by support tlih theory. The 
hoard consisted of ilic following; 41 axes, some sdlL tnu 
sharpened, including big flai axes with scmidicular blades, 
iruntuon and double^looped axes, and a socketed axe with 
rectangular section; 20 figments of sword hilts and blades, 
some of catp*s«tonguc variety with hilts rather moie evolved 
than those from Huelva, bur almost sorely imported from 
Spain; S daggers and sheaths; 5 spearheads angular 51 (i«e alv 
section: S sickles of simple rivetu^ type and dbbed blade; 7 
chheU, drills and saw fragments; ij heads of big pins or 
bolts; 3 rings and clamps; 3 &agmctits though t to be hocse/bits 
and reinmngs; 4 bow/draws(?) or handles, ornamented with 
[iCTnng>-bone decoration; j pieces ofbtionae vases and handles 
decorated wiili leUcf ornament; i bronze Hgurine; 9 copper Fig. 5J 

bun-ingots, Including one wclgliing about rz lb., the O'theis 
lenticuIaT and of various weights. 

This hoard is of particular importance owing to the number 
of Iberian objects found. These include not only the carpV 
tongue swords which are a specifically westttn type (of 
‘Atlantic' origin), but also the axes of imtinion and donblo 
looped type, and possibly some of the other objects as well. 

We may assume therefore dial it was 3 foundci^s hoard com- 
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po«d b«h of local anil imported pieces. The laiter evidcndy 
sonutimes served as models for the local crafbmcn to 3tid 
^is may well have been the reason why they woe imported 
in the first place. 
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Tlw date of die hoard must rest on the caipVtongue swords; 
these, as we ha^'e mentioned above, have a more evolved jbrm 
of ricasst and shoulder than the Huelva otomplcs from Spain, 
which have been dated by recent authodiies within the period 
seventh-sixth centudes. Our examples may be evert a century 
later, though. Some of the other objects may, of course, be 
slightly earlier or later in date than the swords. 

Ahini (Ttti) (Votive hoard, sevenih-sixth centurtes, perhaps 
subsequently collected by a founder) 

This hoard which certainly belonged to a sanctuary de' 
scribed above (page 140) may have been collected and hidden 
by a fijundcr after the sanctuary bad been sacked. Many of the 
bronzes were votive offerings ^nd some of the stone bases in 
which they were fixed have been discovered. Over 350 lb. of 
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broluct and otbn objects were collected; they included mote 
thin 20 ttatuctics of men, wotnen and animals as well is 
severd male and female terracotta dgurines; over roo sitaplc 
swords, some which had cctmimls decorated with men ot 
deer; anowheads; spearheads; dagger blades and handle; 
big pins or darts; 1 votive quiver; bronze tings; doubleoxcs 
and pahtives; a bull's head; copper and lead calces; bits of 
cassiicrite and waste metal: a loracotta boat(j); 1 cone-- 
shaped ornament like one itom Chilivam; and some sub* 
sotux which die peasants ihouglu was incense. Tlic site also 
yielded a bioodi of crosvbow type as found at Carth;^e in the 
fourth century, and a silver bracelet with bronze bell and 4 
other bracelets found separately; somie of these were ewdcntly 
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later strays. A number of small objects. Inducing wire arm/ 
lets, a sword dp, a sheet of bronze with a row of rivets and a 
piece of fused tin are in the Baux coUecuon at Marseilles 
(Mtis^e Botely). The excavations were so haphazard that it 
is dilBcult to get a clear idea Itoni the accounts, but some of the 
bronzes were found In the wdl, o thers in a big jar as in several 
other instances, and some in boles In the giound ^ over yjo 
pieces in all. 

In view of the taiity of iron objects in Sardinia, we may draw 
attention ta throe other hoards in which imn was present. 

Some at least of these iron objects may have had a bronze 
casing which was precious to the founder, and dus suggests 
that the hoards were deposited at a umc when every strap was 
trevured, perhaps after many of the metal sources and foun/ 
dries had been sacked by the Canhaginians. 

Hie hoard of Lei (Sa Maddalena) included a bronze 
iiguiine; 3 axes; i socketed spearhead; a pestle; various conical 
tips or femilcs; sheets of copper; decorated atmlen:; an □ma>' 
i^ted dagger handle; part ofa I^ge handle; a etiplc/cordoned 
ring; a plaque with two holes and a lang (raznr i); an object 
hung with shaped tings in a ftgure/of/dght; a bronze hom 
with ball end decorated with circles and parallel hues; part 
of a small hatninei; and otlicr fragments. Ncar/by was found a 
truncated pyramid of iron, as well as a big lump of pure tin 
weighing 700 grammes. This is the only instance known in 
which pure tin has been found in a Sardinian hoard. 

At Siniscota, various objects were found in a natural lime¬ 
stone cave. Amongst them were a votive bronze ship-bmp; a 
bronze sword and fragment of anotber; pare of an iron 
da^er; an iron hoisc-bit with bronze casing; a vase with three 
small feet; and an iron two/tdgnfd sword with bi/Convex 
bbde. There were also some small bronze cups and an earthen/ 
ware jar containing lumps of bronze. Some of the contents of 
this hoard were dispersed and others sold. 
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Another hoard of the Punic period wa& found in a Nuragic 
village at Psda c Flotis (Lanu^ci). The hionzics comprised 
S armlets and other &agments; part of a bronze sutuene; 
awls;, a srtidl dagger blade; a broken sword; some iion rivets; 
broken car<^gs; and glass and amber beads of types familial 
in the Tharros tombs. 

Finally, there is the unpublished cdlecuon of bronze objects 
from Santa Maria di Paulis, now in the British Museum. 

Pl«c»7i-?s These were reputedly excavated together in is^j, and sold 
by a Sassari d^cr in the following year. Tlic collection con^ 
sists of moK than 70 simple, tound-scctioned rings; •'t bronze 
jug with hciTing''bonc dccaration on die handle; a mode! 
bronze anchor {?); a ship/Iamp; a small dagger with decorated 
handle; the blade of a mid'rib da^t with rivet holes; a 
socketed spearhead with octagonal socket; and a quantity of 
Small fttungs and bosses, including some round hanging 
ornaments with dangles from some large object, perhaps a 
stand or tripod. Possibly from the same object are 4 decorative 
plaques, all alike, and once no doubt fitted together to form 
part of a square bronze stand of a kind which Ends a very 
close parallel in an example from Enkomi. It is dierefore 
probably a Phocm'cian import from Cyprus; though what, in 
Cyprus, should correctly be termed 'Phoenician’ and what 
'archaic Cypriot’ is still far from clear. 

BRONZE PIGURIKES AND VOTIVE BRONZES 

By now it will be evident to the reader how the CTeaiive 
oiiginaiity nuragic peoples was stimulated by outside 

itiHucnccs; it Is apparent in the Nuiaghi themselves, in the 
sacred wellt and the Ctants’ Tombs, in some of the weapons, 
and now, as we shall see, in die tcpccsentational bronze figures. 
These Sardinian statuettes provide us with the most instructive 
informattcn about the customs and clothing of the earlier 
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first millcimiuiti BC, from any part of Europe outside the 
classical worid. 

More than 400 of these statuettes exist, portraying men, 
women, animals and, extremely mely, a cliild in aims. Most 
of them come from the Barbagia, and many othm have been 
lost or smelted down. The astonishing spontaneity of their 
expression presents us with a vivid picture of the life of the 
nuragic people of die eighth-sixth ccniuries BC both in its 
mote barbarous aspects and In the small rccuttcnt cvena of 
everyday life, and from the way they are pottiayed we can 
glimpse a little of the gaiety, sorrow and dignity with which 
they accepted ihclr Iol 

Tlic figuHnes, wliich range in size from 2 to 40 cm, in 
height, were cast In the ihefferdat method, or possibly from 
wooden models, and consequently no two arc identical. 

Many of dicm sdll retain the lead used for fixing them to 
olTerliig stands near tljc sacred sites, and others come from 
hoards, foundries, houses and tombs. Only one example has 
come from a stratified excavation. 

They represent a wide variety of human types: musiciaiis 
wi^ triple^ceded pipes {launiddat) or horns, shepherds bearing 
animals on their shoulders, people widi fruit or loaves, or 
with jars of water sometimes carried on die head, Lcatheri' iF((- 54 

workers arc shown carrying skins, and there are wrestlers, 
cripples with crutches, etc. Most of the humbler people simply 
w'car a loin/cloth but the clothing of the warriots and the 
^shepherd kings* or 'tribal chiefraim*, who cotnptise the 
majority of the figures, is shown in far greater detail. 

The 'tribal chieftains' ate normally depicted in rather la^e 
bronzes. They frequently wear a rough cloth cloak and sm^ 4^ 

round cap, and many cany a long knobbed stick in the lefr 
band while the right hand is raised in prayer. The imperious 
severity of their expression admirably reflects the dignity of 
thdt social position. 
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The warrian tncltide oichcn, spcarmeii and slxiigcis. They 
arc often shown wearing a short tunic and vest, perhaps maHi* 
of fur (ibis may be the mastrua recor ded by Cicero). Occasion^ 
ally thew main arc suiped^ suggesang that dtey wtrc nude wish 
altetnaitog steps of cloth and leadiei. Some wear oval leather 
greaves tied above and below the calf^ sometimes flapping 
forward below the knee. A few wear apron.^like skim perhaps 
made of leuha studded whh bronze, recalling their possible 
piotorypes in Syria and Cyprus, and by Strabo's tirng at Ntf , 
cuirasses were made of mouflon hide. Various kinds of hmd^ 
gear arc shown, indudiog helmets (nude of leather*) wirh 
boms Of oms, cylindncal or pointed caps and hats, often 
with a Bap like the modem black Sardinian hmetti). Occasion-' 
ally a plumed hcaA'dress like that worn by the dwarfgod 
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Bes reveals a Punic anccstiy* Tiic majoftty of die men arc 
clcan^avcn though sonic Eiavc wdl'irimtncd pninti^ d beards. 

Coosideiable interest is shown in the hair, which was usually 
worn short, though some warriors have long plaits hangiiig to 
the cjicst, or, very rarely, worn on one sliouldcr only. 

The nofmal attitude is a standing one, the legs close together 
unlike in tlie archaic Creek figtues, and with the right hand 
lifted in prayer. But dicie arc also the warcr'cairiccs, people 
bringing olhtrings and occasionally wrestlers and groups of 
standing fgurci. Piaia eo, 6a 

Their equipment is varied. Many wear gamma/^hilted 
daggers or hunting.^knives on the chest, and they may be 
armed widt spears, swords, round shields and lougbows. 

Their arrows werc contained in quJveis which, like the shields, 
were slung across the back when not iu. use. 

Fewer women are portrayed than men. They wear drcsses 
down to the feet and long cloaks. Their skirts may be full, 
and the upper part of the body uncovered. Possibly some of 
these figures were pnestesses; at one of the saercd wells, Santu 
Millanu (Nucagus), a female statuette was found to have been 
placed under the lowest step of the stair leading to the wclh 
head, though originally it must have come from elsewhere as 
it had a ptotrubetance at the base for fixing it in a stand. 

The hair was sometimes long and plaited, and covered with a 

hood. A few rate examples, more technically advanced, show Plate 59 

a seated woman with, on her knee, a cliild or warrior son, 

perhaps wounded or dead. 

Most of the clothes were ptcsumably tied with thongs or 
strings, though a few stud.»likc bosses may represent buttons. 

No brooches arc shown, and this is not surprising, as the few 
examples known &om this period (at Bam mini, Foiraxt 
Nioi, etc.) were imported types. 

Tlic stem and impassive expression of these men and 
women might lead us to nivisage a sad and harsh life unen^ 
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tunccd by any lighter or gayer cknreius. Such an Impression 
is, however, conccicd by a glance at the animals. Yoked or 
sin^e oxen, deer, sheep, goats, wild boar, dogs, pregnant 
sows, wolves, moudon and a macaque monkey are all 
portrayed; some look siifT, Hat/hioted or sagging, and were 
cast perhaps by an unsknied rounder; others are lively and 
naturalistic in Acir poses If not in their treaimcnt, obsavanily 
and alFcttionatcly Inunottallscd by tlidr owners. Hotscs are 
very unusual, but there is one bronze with an archa standing 
on hors&'back, recalling some of the gods in liuman fonn on 
die north Syrian bas-reliefs, (Today sdll at some of the village 
Jestas some races take place with the riders standing on horse¬ 
back, pahaps petpetuaung a tradiuon beginning in the first 
tnillcnnium B C.) 

Supernatural powers are suggested by a few figures of 
warriors with four eyes or foui aims and sevetal daggers or 
shields; most of these come from the great sanctuary at AbinL 
Whether these figures icpresent the donors appeal to the gods 
&i redoubled strcngdi, or his gratitude Sir renewed prowess 
acquired perhaps after cmdti rites at sacicd places, we may 
never know. It is even possible that they icprtsent hetocs like 
tolaus, Sard us or Norax who we know from the classical 
writers were venerated as gods. The concept of doubling 
fcituccs is Widespread in the Huragic culture, ranging fiom the 
two faces on the eandclabtum from S. Marta di Tergu to the 
decorative sword-terminals with two deer-heads and the pairs 
of animals or birds on the model sliips. Such a pairing of 
features is known both in die bronze work of Asia Minor and 
the Balkans and, bier, in the Celtic world. Other unusual 
figures include an idiyphailic Hute-pbyer and a curious man¬ 
headed bull ot sphinx from Nule, more fully discussed below. 

Many other bronzes come from die same cultural bnrimn i$ 
die statuettes. There ate the model ships, many of which were 
probably used as tamps. These have an animal-head prow, 
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geocnljy a lam, sometimes a mouRoi]^ or dcei; arid oltcn ocher 
smaJl decorative animals along the gunwale. A ring for 
suspciisioti is also a usual future. A number of these have been 
found lit north Ital^j ai Bizcnzio on the lake of Bolscnar at 
Castagneto and at other sites la Tuscany incftidicg Cometo 
and Vctulonia, One fine example, resembling a veritable 
bloah s ark lot the quantity of animals displayed^ came from 
the Tew&t dtl Duk in Vctulonia and resembles one in the 
Sassari museum. This tomb is dated, on the basis of the Greek 
analogies of some of its coiiteno, to well aiicT the beginning of 
the seventh century. It also contained a squarc^mouthed 
socketed axe like others from the Tmba delie trt NatfkdUt 
which also produced ship'^lamps, this rime associated with a 
high aryhalhs of laic proio/Corinthian form, dated by Payne 
to ^50-640 SC though this evidence only provide a ttnimw 
^0St jufirt as the aryhaU^s could have been a local imitaiioit. 
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In 3k holtd Icoiit Populonia ti model s hi p Jound 
assodaicd vmJi s. carp^it<onguc sword timibi to some from 
Monte Sa Idtb, and dated by Hencken to die sevemb-sixth 
cenmiics. How much earlier these ships first nude their 
appearance we cannot say. They tiuy even have onginaicd in 
Sardinia and then been copied in a mixed Sardiman-Etrusean 
scning‘ perhaps in Vctulonia, which was an important 
btonae^’orkiiig centre. Deer^hcads orgeomctncdgiditysitiiilaf 
to those on die ships were fiiund in a hoard at Trcstiiia^ near 
Citta di Casiello. 

The proposed date for the statuettes in die cighth-^xth 
centuries has been confirmed by the stratigraphy of the ex^* 
cavatiom at BaruminL Here a statuette styhstically comparable 
with both tile Abini examples and others fi^om an orientalising 
culture in Etruria was tecovered from behind and under the 
wall of a but in Lilliu’s Nuragic 11 , and it should belong to 
the third phase of die nura^’s dcvebpmcni (Hiuagic I 
Upper, sccond'^half of the eighth cenrur)' until ihc destruedou 
of the nuraghe by the Carthaginians^, This of Ldliu's 
also took into consideration a brooch of a tswkelh type 
(wid^pread in Etruria during die first half of the seventh 
ccntuiy) &om another hut of the same chronological horizon. 

Another most interesting import 1 mm north Italy is the 
recently dlscovmd and hidicno unpublished hammered 
bronze cauldton found on a lodge in a small cave at Gonone, 
on the cast coast, and now in Milan. It is here mentioned and 
illustrated with tlie kind consent of the finder. This large 
bronze bowl has sphabdceoraicd handles very closely paralleled 
Eom the great hoard of San Francesco, Bologna, which in^ 
eluded fibulae of Benacci H type (a ^miio and xrrpe^^te). 
We must also temembet the lew brooches of north Italian 
type in Sardinian hoards as well as at Barumini, and the razors; 
all these objects together Imply a commercial or piradcat 
activity along the Tuscan coast in the eighth-sixth cenmtics. 
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Tlx Naraffc Culture; and P^ttefy 

Strabo tdmcd to Sirditmo pir^jcy along this coom, ajid 
aitiiburocl a Tyrrhcoian origin to the Saidiuians> As morr 
discoveries arc tmdc on the cast side of the island (the area least 
known from excavation) it is probable that more Etniscan and 
Villanovan trade objects will come to light. We already have 
evidence of exchanges from the brooches, shipi'hmps, votive 
quivers and razors; there arc too the oblique^ moutlted jugs 
which are common to both rcgioiu. and the presence of 
hiKchera ware of Etruscan origin in Sardinia. Pallottino has 
hinted that the name Atsurmtttsef for one of the tribes living 
on the east coast of Sardinia may share a common clement 
with the Etruscan word error, meaning 'gods*. He also suggests 
that ceifaiti architectural feanires in lockout tombs at S. 

Andrea Priu may have imitated tombs at Cerveteri; but the 

Sardinian tombs are, in the light of more recent evidence, likely 

to be much earlici in date. On the other hand the incised Fti-fj 

drawings on the Giants' Tomb at Sulcis recalls the art of the 

Picenc stelae. 

Other bronzes from Sardinia include some whose tnagico^ 
rcligiaus sigmficance cannot unfrinunately be understood. 

There are the curious forked objects sliown on some sherds 
from Sani'Anastasia (Sardara) and in the two bronzes from 
S. Maria di Tergu, near Cauclsardo. One of these was evi^ 
dendy a candelabrum svith a socket, once presumably hrted 
with a wooden shaft or stand, t -iHin has proposed a date for 
tliis in the tcventh-sixth centuries. The socket is decorated 
with a pricked design of long fbrit'likc objects and gammas 
hiUed daggers. Above these pricked drawings arc two faces in 
relief, one on each side, above which the two arms of the 
candelabnim divide. StyL'siically this object is hard to place. 

Sueb candelabra ate not common in the Western Mcdicct' 
rancan world outside Etruria. The pricked design is hardly 
likely to have been conceived outside Sardinia as the dagger 
type is a local one. The paired frees could have been inspired 
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from vodoiu soutccs, but the rendering of the fcatuies is 
curiously similar to the imp^Ukc face on one of two Celtic 
gold ring^ now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 
and kindly brought to my atteniion by Me J. V, S, MiCgaw. 
These were bought from an English colteaor in Rome in 
1S71 and were recorded as coming from Sardinia, and it is 
possible that they were found in Runic tombs looted at 
TharTOS or dsewhere. The most likely origin for these, which 
were certainly made somewhere in the Celtic world, is perhaps 
Spain, where similar laces ornament some objects from Cadiz. 
Or they may have had an Italic background. That Celtic 
influences were occasionally frit in Sardinia need hardly sur*' 
prise us: from the Nutaghe Losa dtere arc imcripiions which 
may be attributable to Cdtiberlan mcrcenanes in the Canha'' 
ginian army, and it is probable that some of these men tentained 
on in the island into the fifth century. The rings appear to 
bdong to the fifth and late fourth centuries, the earlier being 
fairly close in style to the gold work from Rodenbach. 

Another somewhat sirnilar forked object, again with a 
small free hdow the arms, came from the same place, and 
candelabra of quite a difTercnt furni. Imported from Cyprus, 
came from S. Vinoiia (Seiii) and San Vero Mills. A fcag^ 
merit of another candelabrum is said to be in the unpublished 
hoard of Tadasunc in the Cagliari museum. 

The sphinxi-Iike figure from Nulc clearly reveals an oriental 
PUir (Sj inspindon, and Rallottino regards it as further evidence of the 

westward spread of Asiatic motifs, emphasising that two 
oriental trends, SyrO'Cypriot and Urartian, had met in the 
Greek Aegean and jointly reached Italy in the seventh cemmy. 
The heatbdress on the Mule sphinx or centaur seems com' 
parable to those of the Urartian heads on the Vctulonia caul' 
dton, and like other bronzes from die west Tufiag tombs may 
possibly have been made by Urartian craftsmen, or copied 
from ihdr work. 
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Fig. Stliigfi tit im Cdtk jiitgir-fmp, r^iimitf jnm StrUrnt ( 

tfrie fflJ AUtn Mitfcttm, L«ij»if) 


Wheeled vebidei were evidently in use at about this period 
or not much bier. A model chariot from near Sassad is now 
m the PJgorini Museum at Home, and In a recent publication 
it has been compared with East Mediterranean types. Anotfaer,^ 
though dlfTnent, was among the small bronzes at S. Vitioria 
(Sdii), and we should not foTget the bronze col&r^like 
object OR wheels from Oschiri (Sassanj, evidendy a model. 

To return to the bronze statuettes. Tliey have been divided 
mio two groups by Lilliu: the Uta^Abini group (geomcirical) 
and a Mcdtieirancaniscd Barbaric group which is less so.* 
phisticaicd and includes many ingenuous figures portrayed 
with httlc skill or dctaiL Hie two stylistic groups seem to be 
coutemporaiy, and as we liavc said above, mosdy fall within 
the pedod cighth-siJCih cemurjes or a liide later. It is not 
impossible, however, that some figurines were imported 
earlier as somewhat comparable examples from Late Minoan 
111 contexts (Sytt^Phoenidan) ate known in Crete. 

All these bronzes show such a coherent and local style that 
definite stylistic equations are impossible to find, but the period 
of their production coincides with tiic geometric and archaic 
phases of the Gtaeco^Italic cultuies, and It must not be for^- 
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goocn that ^nu]] terracotta and bronze figures which may have 
served to inspire the Sardiniaii series were dUfiiwd from the 
Near East to Creecr and Italy in the early pan of the first 
milJeiiEkium. Particubrty mtcrcsiing ia diis connccaoii aio 
thq terracottas from Cyprus* Gom whence direct Imporn of 
other bronze objects arc also attested from Sardinia at the 
same period As Pallottino has wriitcn/The Sardinian bronzes 
fall witliin the ambit of ibe small prevarchaic plastic arr of the 
Mediterranean, and have a partial generic resemblance with 
bronze figurines from LurJstan^ Armenia, Syria, Asia Minor* 
Greece^ Italy and Iberia. It would be imeresung to find out 
which area was styli^ically doscsi .. / Insplrarion may* in 
fact, liavc come from a ntimber of sources. As we have seen 
above, Plioenidons^ Greeks* Ccitibcriaiis and CardiaginiaiLs 
could ail have coniributcd* while Emida* so short a dstance 
away, was one of the mos( productive areas in the monufaaurc 
of small bronzes of prc^diaic type. It is not impossible loo 
thai wme figures on gems from the Punic sites taught the 
imagiiiiUJon of the Sardinian bronze-corkers. 

Only a few Sardinian objects seem to have foimd their way 
abroad, and it is arguable that* Ukc Etruria* Sardinia was 
producing metals which attracted foreign tradm ro set up smalt 
coastal maikcts. Through the medium of these traders were 
introduced not only improved mining techniques buE also 
perhaps the drt^tt^uc uiciliod of casting* as well as small 
terracotta and bronze figUEmes, weapons and other trade ob]cct$. 
The Sardinians were receptive to new ideas which diey 
translated into their own distinctivt rendering. So long as the 
islan-d shores were o^n to foreign trade the indigenous culmrc 
Was continually ennehed and rcjuvenatcdi it was only suffb^ 
Cased when the externa] sourtes of inspiration were blocked 
by the Punic md Roman occupadons. This would explain 
why the Nuragic tultuie never become an iromusing economy* 
but retained a Bronze Age tEadirion into the Roman period. 


Tk Niirapc Cultun: Metalivorkin^ ati^ Potter^f 


Wc l^ave seen In a pievlom sectiati thai iii the villages which 
wcic contemporary widi die archaic forms of nuntghi at 
Enna Prana and Su Guventu, po«ciy of Monte Clato, Ozieri, 
and Botinmaro derivation continued to be made, and this 
itmanon held good until about the tenth^entury or perhaps 
later. Unii) then tlit pottery included many carlnatcd bowk, 
tripods with flat rather than rounded legs, ledge and hammer 
rims on large grooved jars, and indsed or punctated patterns 
sometimes itUed with red to enhance the design, in a lingering 
ttaditton of Oderi origin. 

At the same time dtc Giants' Tombs (which aic again not 
closely datable) mostly coniain pottery of simple forms sn^ongly 
related to Bonnanato wares. At Goronna, a number of shallow 
bowk and planers suitable for bolding ofTccings were recovered. 

From about the eighth century the coarse pottery in use for 
everyday purposes declined both in quality and form and was 
much less ^qucntly decorated. On the other hand very 
finely made and ornamented wares inspired from examples in 
use outside Sardinia bepn to be produced for special offerings. 
The dccoradoti on these pots, wlitch are generally globular or 
pear.^hapcd in form, with several handles, and sometimes a 
straincr.'tike spout, is geometric in character, and consists of 
conccnmc circles, heirlng.'bonc indsions, comb decoradon 
and occasionally cordons; or it it painted. Many of these 
elements reflect influences reaching Sardinia through trade 
w'ith tlie outside world, especially with Etnuia, which began 
on a larger scale with the estabUshment of the first Phacoician 
settlements in about ninth-^ighdi centuries. Indeed, many of 
the motifs on the highly decorated wares from Sant'Anastasia, 
the Nuiaghe Lugherras and elsewhere find thdr closest parah 
tcis in Etruscan and Villanovan pots. The oblique>mouthed 
jugs (sometimes called Sthnalflfusnnn}') which characterise the 
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3S- Dfiorfiffi itiffi if frm Smt^Aifosum (Saniffrjr) 


dgh[h-5ixth centuries perhaps have arigiiuted in Cy^pniSj 
but were wideljr copied in the West McdiEemLnean at this time, 
At fianimini, which has provided almost die only stratified 
pottery of the Nuragie period^ but which is imfonunatcly not 
yet published in detail UIIju found lhai in Pbissi h (6Lrat half 
of the eighth century Bc) the forms were still ItaditiotuL 
They included carirtated bowls, with handles or small lugs, 
hetnispherical bowls, sometimes with omphalos base, and 
jug:s with long handles from the rim to the middle of the 
globular body which may bc ancestral to the oblique^mouthed 
jugs of a fihv decades bier. Occasionally the bowls had tongue^ 
like projections above the lim^ and some Hds are also known^ 
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Most of these pots wttt nude of reddish or brown paste, 
ratha rougldy finished and badly fired, but dicrc woe a lew 
sherds of finer bladt hctkrit ware. 

This is appronmately the dine of the richly decorated series 
from Sant*Anastasia, which also mcltidcd one or two pots 
pointed wills yellow lines on o darh red ground. 

By Phax t (eighth-sixth centuries Bc) decorated oblique^ 
neck Jugs arc not uncommon, the earlier ones tending to be 
more rigid and less sinuous in shape than die later ones. There 
are also pear-shaped jars wnh false strainers and decoraiions 
like the Sant*Ana&taala one. Glossy black tiicchcr& ware i$ 
now common, and glossy red ware is also known. Pottery 
lamps were fiiund at Sant*Anastasia, Santa Viitoria and other 
sites, and fiarumlni, Losa and Saot'Antine produced {lottery 
pmtaJenu. Tripods with round-sectioned legs somcrimes date 
from this period, and some howls divided Inride into four 
segments, ^und at Fanne Maisa (CugHcr^, Sand Anastasia, 
Sem Onbs, Peppe Gallu and Coronna, arc thought to be 
contemporary with one of the same type from this phase at 
BaruminL In that ease, those from Fanne Massa and Coronna 
must he several ccnitirics bta dun the rest of the finds, in¬ 
dicating perhaps a re-use of the tombs. 

In the village of this period at Binimini carinated bowls and 
pots with an elbow-handle wen* oill in use. We miw also 
remember the eitormous storage jars in wlrich some of the 
founder's hoards were diseovered. 

Phase J (fifth century uc) at Bam mini was more decadent. 
The high quality and decorative finish of the finer wares is 
no longer found. This was the early period of Carthaginian 
occupation, and the tianvc peoples seem to have had to con¬ 
tent themselves wiih rimpler, rougher wares. 

In die post-Nuragic Pfme e of the Punico-Roman period a 
number of imported wares appeared. These will be described 
in the last chaptes. 
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Chapter VI 


The Shardiim 

T he PR OB L£ u which wc miut now dhcusi is one which 
has fascioaied but bafficd scbobu) for a man^ years, 
and it would be out of pbee here to attempt to do mote than 
outline its main points and difficulties. 

It t$ well known that among the Sea Peoples who made 
raids on tltc coasts of the Mediterranean and against Egypt, 
and who were also employed as metcenaiies in the Egyptian 
army, soon after the mid second milicnniumt W'cre a people 
known as the Shaidana. The fact that these people, according 
to Egyptian sources, came from the islands in the Meditei^ 
raitcan, together with the fact that their name resembles that of 
Sardinia, has led to the hypothesis tJiat the connection was a 
real one; that many centuries before the period of the Pull 
Muragic culture - at its very inception in fact - either Saidiman 
adventurers left the island to try their luck as metcenaiies; 
or that rather later after the final defeat of the Sea Peoples in 
the twelfth century, wamon displaced fiom another part of 
the Meditenanean fled to Sardinia. The first altemaiive would 
assume that the island had already become known by some 
such name as Sardinb: die second that the name was given to 
it aficT the domination of warttor'overlords aittved in or alter 
the twelfth century from a bnd of higher civilisation in the 
East Mcditerraneaii. Of these two possibilities the second seems 
tnme feasible. 

If these warriors left die island with their normal eiquipmcnt 
of weapons and armout in the fourteenth century BC, it seems 
strange that In no single instance has a comparable weapon 
been recorded from their liomcland. If, on the other hand, a few 
dominating Icados arrived as hero« only a few centuries 
before the Phoenician tcading'posts were established, several 
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fixtures of SintiiuAn prehistory might be explained as iiv 
novations itiuoduccd by themt oHcntal types of attnour, and 
lighting equipment petpetuated in the bronze representations 
of warriors severa] centuries later; the airivat of the Cypriot 
capper ingots of Secra Ubd type; the sudden advance In, and 
inventiveness of design of the nuughi themselves at about the 
turn of the first millmiuum; the introduction, of certain rdv 
gious practices such as the worship of water at sacred wctk> if 
this was not in fact introduced by the Phoenician settlers. 

We know from classical sources that ancotor worship 
played an important pan in the religion of the Huragic peoples, 
and this practice may well have been inspired by a memory 
of the heroic character of tbdr fotdathets, whom they also 
perpetuated in the bronze figurines which, owing to Increased 
knowledge of metallurgy, were made in large numbos fay the 
Full Nutate period. So far the lack td*comparable weapons 
from the late second ntUlennium in Soidinia need not bother 
us unduly if we arc concerned with only a few warrior ovet'' 
lords. Let us, then, look at die problem mote cloisely. 

The cailicst mention of these people is in the Tell chAmama 
letters, whcie the so^alled SrJn-'Uf (mote usually called 
Shardona or Shetden) were mendoned in stvetaJ let^rs from 
RilvAddi, governor of By bios, to Amenhotep IV (Aklicna.' 
ten). This would be in about 1370 BC. These were the first of 
the Sea Peoples who began that raids after the collapse of the 
Mlnoan sca/supremacy. 

In the dmc of Ramescs II (1312 to 1246 ac), the Loki 
(Lyclans paliaps of Illyrian origin) and the Shardana are 
again mcniioiicd, together with vaHous other groups including 
the Sqryiuf (Sikels}), Some were used as mercenaries in the 
Egyptian army. Again in the reign ofRameses III, probably 
about the year 1191 ac, we hear of a great invasion of the 
Western Delta, led by Philistines, after the fall of the Hittite 
empire under pressure from the ]udo«'Butopeans. In the famous 


inscripiions and reUcft ftotn die temple at Medirtci Habu, the 
Sea Peoples a« rdcntd to as coming 5 oin ‘tbc counny which 
came from their islands in the midst of their ocean/ (the Great 
Green), and from ‘northcm countdes and theii islands*, etc. 

The place of origin of the Shaidana is therefore open to 
speculation On the whole it seems most likely that these 
people originated in the region of Hetmos (on die mainland of 
Asia Minor), east of die island of Chios, which may also have 
been included in tlicir ten'itory). Here Sardis and the SoT'* 
dinian plain near by may preserve evidence of their name. 
Until recently it had been ihou^t diat Sardis was not founded 
until later than this date, bur earlier levels are now being tiri' 
covered m American cxcavaiions. As A. R. Bum has 
stressed, it is strange that no traces of die Shardana occur in 
Creek or Htttiie l^ends or documents, suggesting that they 
hardly can have come from the sphere of iniluence of cither. 
They may have been pushed to the coast and islands where 
famine or lack of space drove them in search of adventure and 
expansion. An altemadve theory that rnany of the Sci Peoples 
came from Italy, Sicily and Sardinia, is less easy to support. 
It seems more probable diat some such name as Sardinia was 
given (o the Island by disbanded Sea Peoples after the ^cai 
defeat under Rameses HI. In view, however, of the spcciSc 
mention of Shardana in the company of peoples possibly liom, 
or g^dng that name lo, Sicily as early as the diirtcenih century 
BC, the alternative cannot be lighdy dismissed, that adventurers 
fiom the islands and coasts of the western Mediterranean were 
employed either as raiders or mercenaries. The Trj*tt> (Tursci) 
were also meniioned as allies of the Phihsuncs against Eamescs 
III, but attempts to esquatc these people with the Etruscans 
(known as Tyrrhenians by the Greeks) are still not wholly 
satisfactory. The evidence therefore for Sikcls, Sardinians and 
Tyrrhenians coming ftom the West Meditcnanean, from lands 
already beacing their names, is to say the least, very flimsy. 
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In &vour of ihc first Ei^'pathesis is tlic strong Fj<; f McditiCT^ 
Tanran character of the armour and wvapotis carried tl^c 
Shardana. On the rdicTs they are shown carrying a round 
shield and a long thmsung sword. They arc wearing a com/ 
plicated corselet made of overlapping bands of metal or kaiher, 
and a honied or crested helmet. 

The corselet is particularly intcresring. It is very similar to 
that worn by the Philisn ncSj dqjicied on the temple of Med (net 
Habu. A coiselct of plated strips^ though not closely similar^ 
has also recently been Ibund in the excavations at Dcndra 
(tomb la) where pottoy of Mycenaean 11 E-UIA i dates it to 
the second part of the fifteenth century flc. Two hundied 
pieces of corselet armour were captured by Thothmes III of 
Egypt after a battle at Megjddo against the Assyrian kings. 
Its origin seems definitely Near-'Easiem if not aaually oriental. 

The Shaidana sword was an exceptionally long two^ged 
bronze weapon which Breasted suggests developed &om the 
dagger type aitet the discovery of tin in Bohemia. The Pbilii^ 
tines and their allies seem to have been among the first useis 
of this improved weapon, and it may have been diis factor 
that caused the Shaidana to Etc so valuable as mercenaries. 
The types of sword found in Sardinia have only an exceptional 
length in eommoDi w'ith the Shaidana swoids. 

Round shields aie also shown being used both by theNorUv 
on Peoples and in the bronze statuettes of Sardini^ warriors. 
The homed or citstcd helmet is sometimes depicted with a ball 
decoration, but the Philistines also wort a (caiheted bcad'dress 
“ perhaps perpetuated in the heaiL'drcss of Sardus Pater at a 
much later date. Momed hclniets arc worn on many of the 
bronzes statuettes, and the same chatactcristlc is found in the 
Wat only in south Italy and Etruria, 

Nciiher this armour nor these weapons occur in 
early as the second miUennlum nc, Wliac we are able to date 
the bronze weapons or the armour shown on the bronze 
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statuette;^ ihcy arc severd huiuired yeati later. If, therdbre, we 
accept the possible hypothcsla chit some adventurous Sar^ 
dinians Joined the ranks of ihe mctecnaiies in Egypt s army In 
the mid second oiillemiium, or more plausibly that (he 
Shardana left their native shores on die coast of Asia Minor to 
fight sometimes with and sometimes against the Egyptians, and 
then, disbanded, settled and gave their name to Sardima, we 
must, as far as our knowledge goes at pTesent, regard the bronae 
weapons known from dated archaeological contexts in Sar/ 
dinia as archaic types wtiicb lingered on in the native traditinn 
several hundreds of years after dtey had been in use. Moreovv, 
all the bronie armour and arms shown on the statuetto which 
are of eastern Mcditaiancan mspiraiion, could equally well 
Itavc come in with the Phoenicians in the course of their 
settlement and trade. The whole question must thetefote be 
left an open one for the dme being. 
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Chapter VII 


PhoenickHS and Carthaginians 


THE PHOENICIAN TRADING SETTLEMENTS 

A fter nearly a tlioimnd )‘cais of slow development 
and consotidauDn following her early settlement by 
East Mediteirancan peoples, Sardinia suddenly found herself 
on the newly opened/up sea/routes pioneered by the Phoeni/ 
Clans, The Mycenaean trade in the West Meditenancant while 
ailing Sicily and the Lipad islands so shon a dismtec away, 
seems to have followed sca^routes which left out Sardinia, away 
to the notth. It w*as only after the eighth, or at earliest ninth 
century that she once again came fully into the orbit of the 
Eastern world; then her economy, bas^ on splendid natural 
resources and developed by a vigorous people stimulated by 
foreign technicians, responded to the full, and it is rehcctcd 
in the flourishing renaissance of the full Nuragic period. 

We shall mainly here concern ouisdves with the Phoenician 
settlements, using that tettn for the period before the Carthagin^' 
ian military occupation after the late sixth century, (Tlie use 
of the name Phoenician should, correctly, cease once the 
.Afoican element fooro Oaithagc was dominant and fot which 
the term Punic is more commonly used.) 

So long as the Aegean was under Mxnoan or Mycenaean 
domination, no widespread movetnents by the Ph^nictans 
disturbed the more backward West; but afiet about taoo DC 
their prospecting expeditions reached foitlicr and farther west 
The most explicit mentbn of their activity in the West 
Mediterranean comes tom Diodorus Siculus who says that 
the Phoenicians were seeking silver, and having found it 
accidentally melted by forest fires in the Pyrenees, carried it 
to Greece and Asia, So eager were they to take all that they 
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could load on to thctr ships, tlsat when tlicy were fiilly laden 
they even replaced the lead of the anchors with silver, ‘And 
they prospered greatly, thanks to commerce of this kind, and 
sent forth many colorues, some to Sicily and its ncigjtbouring 
islands, and odien to Libya, Sardinia and Iberia.' Exanly 
when this refers to is not certain, but it is improbable that it 
was much, if at all, bdote the nuuh-dghth coitunes. The 
Serra llixi and other ingots of several centuries earlier, are 
more likely to have been shipped by Mycenaean chan by 
Phoenician traders, imless they were brought to Sardinia by 
some of the Shardana; a possihiUry not to be discounted. 

Unlike those of the Canhaginians who held Sardinia by 
force, the Phoenician sctdeinents appear to have been peaceful 
and to have been limited to a few trading stations around the 
coast, usually promontories or ofi^ore islands which oifeied 
good beaching facUiiies ibr their boats. Other factors indueiu:' 
ing their choice woe the presence of a rich hinterland (pat,* 
ticularly for metals) and of lagoons and salt marshes for netting 
and picerving fish by methods which aic described by 
Pliny, The four most important of these settlements were at 
Sirldr (Sant'Antioco), Ciiralis (Cagliari), Nora and Thanks, 
but the dates of their ibundaiion are still disputed, though so 
far no West Meditettancan colony can be proved earlier than 
the eighth century, and even the important site of Motya in 
Sicily was probably founded alter the Greeks had already 
started colonising the cast of that island, and Canhage itself 
(tndittonally funded in S14 ac) has produced very little, 

^ any, material as early as that date. 

It is somedmes thought that two inscriptions in Phoenidan 
characters from Nora betong to the ninth ceniuiy, as their Pbi« (Hr 

Icncring is archaic. One is hardly legible and the other, which 
has been claimed to be a dedicatory inscription of a temple 
built by Phocnidans coming from Cypnis, has been compared 
by Rhys Carpenter to a seventh^entury medallion from 
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Ofihagp which bean simibr lettering. The earliest tombs so 
far discovered &om Nora do not ante-date the sixth centiiryi 
but the site is ^till under expIomtJcn^ and some of it is now 
under the sea. Pausanks wrote of Nora as being aradirionaJly 
the first of the Phoenician foundations in Sardinia^ and 
Soliniis refers to the Ilserians (probably PhcMmieians} coniing 
from Tartessos under Norax. iTierc k therefore ai least a hint 
that Nora was ibunded as an intctmediaiy port of call for 
ships trading with Taitessos (probably the Tarshish of 
Ezekiel* who refers to lilveri iron, tin and lead coming to 
Tyre from that pon* now almost certainly identified with the 
mouth of (he Cuadalqulvir in Andalusia). The earliest 
mendqn of Tartessos comes fiom Isaiah in passages of eighth^ 
century date^ For the moment the most likely da te for the 
foundation of Nora is in that century, but it may have been 
eaihei. It seems to have received coiiungents fiom both the 
East and West Meditcmncan. 

Wi?ni, on the coast some 32 km. soutli^west of Cagliari, was 
first excavated in 1889 when the cliancc discovery of a fepAet/r 
led to futther research in the Punic and Roman cemeteries. 
In 195 ^ work was te&umcd* and the inhabited area on the 
Imle peninsula was uncovered■ iMany Roman buildings came 
to tticluding temples* but the early settlement sccmi to 
have been on the rocky promontory where until fifty years 
ago remains of Punic and Roman fortifications could still 
be Seen, A temple of Tanit probably dates from the early 
fi^ century and may have bem built of stones taken from a 
dismantled nuraghc* and some houses may be as early as the 
seventh ccnruiy. The only evidence of earlier seulemcni i$ 
provided by the inscription. 

Cardlis, or was probably on the headland of Sant" 

Elia^ but no early tombs have been found thac; tl>ey belong 
to the fifth century or laici. The exaa site is therdore unceiuiii* 
particulariy as Cagliari has lagoons and shores which may 
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present a tailtn diifcteni roast^line from dui of Phocnidan 
dmeSt and ilic odginal sentemcni may have been covered by 
the picsctit town. A temple of Astaite is known to have stood 
on Capo Sant’EUa and another on the liole island of San 
Simone. Two cemeteries bcbiig to the ful] Punic period; 
one in the locality known as Tuvixeddu, and the other at 
Predio Ibba. 

Suleit was probably founded almost, if not quite, as early as 
Mora, and the site must have been chosen for the rich lead 
deposits on the island. Random excavauotu have taken place 
here, but very little systematic work. Large ccmctcrb have 
produced a quantiiy of maierul, including elghch/centniy 
red/bumished pottety like the earliest pottery from Carthage, 
as wdl as stelae which, according to Harden, arc wholly 
comparable iu style and date to those from the Tanit prednet 
at Carthage. Some smgh>spoutcd lamps found In the most 
icccni excavations at the t^helh (further to the north) are 
thought to be of ninth-century date. Two vases w ith geometric 
designs (eighch-scveiitli centuries) were among the great 
quantity of material recovered: stelae, lamps and figurines, 
amulets and more than 300 whr^e urns, many of which 
contained burnt bones and children's teeth. These were 
sacrifices made to the god Mol'k, a rite which cominued to be 
practised until stamped out by (he Romans. 

Tharm (Capo San Marco). Here the Phoenicians seem to 
have established themselves where there was already a Nuragte 
sculcment, on an isthmus which aUowcd them two altenurivc 
ports. This trading post was cotisiderably extended in the 
Catihaginian period. Unfortunately, in r85t Lord Vernon, 
an English dilettante, made some excavariom in certain iomi« 
at Tharros which produced valuable gems and gpid objects. 

After this a mad rush to Hud valuables led to the complete 
looting of mosi of the combs, and the dispersal of the Jewellery 
to dealcis and coUcciors all over the C^ntincni. Some res- 
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potisibk excavaxiDns jIso becti conducted and work k 
still con[imiin£* Dr Bxmicn, who is studying the coileciion 
brought bock to Engtatid and now in the Bridsh Museum, 
has informed me that at first glance none of this jewcUeiy seems 
fo anc&^daie the battle of Alalia in 535 bc after which a Punic 
settlement may have grown up around an earlier Phoenician 
nucleus. In this battle the combined Punic and Etruscan fleets 
defeated the Phocacan Greeks, puitiug an end to their dreams 
of temtorial expansion in SardinuLi and leaving the island open 
to fuller CanbagtniarL penetration* The for die 

rebuilding of Thaiios may have been trade with Etrurta. 
Certainly both huciher^^scttile pottery and some painted Errusco^ 
Corinthian cups have been found ai Tharros, and Punic 
pottcty ofTliarTos type at Santa Cetbonc in Poptdonia. 

Of the earher settlement, which aiay go back to the eighth 
ccutUTy or the pottery so far recovered does not gp back 
beyond the seventh century, and the same dale is given to the 
scarabs^ The cult of Bes* the dwatf/god, was strongly reptc^ 
sented at Thanos, and the small figurines in his imag;e may 
have been made locally or imported from Carthage. Occasion^ 
ally bis hcad-'dress has been copied on native bronze staruates. 

The tnnmal trade and cnkural exchanges between the 
Phoeniciam and die native Sardinians provide one of the 
most interacting aspects of the s<^!cmcnt^ The presence of 
nuraghi on some of the early sites cenainly sugge^ dial the 
scmtign^up of trading stauons was effected peacefully^ probably 
with the cooperation of the native peoples who stood to gain 
mote ffuiiT die exploitation of their Island resources than from 
the material importations received from die more developed 
ne^Tomm. It hardly be accidenLal that die sudden inv 
puUc, noticeable particularly in the development of mining 
and techniques^ was felt just at this period^ the most 
convincing explanadon for thk would be dial Phoenidan 
miners and tdetalsmiihs tau^t their own techniques to the 
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native people, aiwl that the newly acquiicd knqwlodgic lead lo 
the uemendotts matetial and lechnicat ennobment rejected in 
the Full Nuragtc perjod. Yet the Pboenician setdcmeni can 
only have been on a small scale, u twice in the sixth centuiy 
the Creeks considered colonising Saidiniap 

As we have seen, there are certain architectural concepts 
found in some of the Nurag^c buildings, particularly in some 
sacred wells and Giants' Tombs, which arc definitely foreign to 
the local traditions: these, like nuny of the bronze figurines 
which show strong East Mcdircrraxiean inffttcnces, must liave 
arrived in Sardinia at second hand, copied liom Phoenician 
buildings in the trading posts or inspired from small objects 
reaching the island iu the course of trade. 

Among the architectural details showing Phocnicku or 
Punic induence, wc may mention the following: the carved 
moulding on the wdl at Santa Vittoria, and from some Giants' 

Tombr at Oraglana (Cugfieri) and Nela (Stndia); die oh' 

liqucly cut stones in the facade arches of other tombs, for 

example Oratanda and Sas Presoiics (Cuglicri), recalling die 

similar constniciion of a postem gateway at Motya; a pedestal rjf 

for votive offerings at Ted (Abini) which both in form and 

technique repeats a funerary stone horn Thairos (otlio: carved 

stones near the facade of the big Giant's Tomb at Biristeddu 

near Doigali undoubtedly had the same inspiration). The 

majority of dicsc archiiecuiral bottowin^ may be dated bej< 

tween die eighth and sixth centuKes, before the Carrhaginians 

seized die Island. Some of the influences may have come Greedy 

from the East Mediterranean, and others no doubt from Car^ 

thage. They probably came in timet of relatively peaceful 

cooristcnce of the Phoenicjo'Putijc and Sardinian peoples, 

though it must not be forgotten that by the mnih century some 

of the nuraghi were being strengthened and adapted for wazfare 

on a setious scale, most of which, no doubt, took place bc' 

tween dval bands or clans who had by dicn begun to claim 
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loiitorial lights. But some of this [cbnilding emf luvc been in 
response to the diteat itom outside; onty time and more 
excavation can provide the answer. 

Some Nungic bnmxe objects (bund dicir way into the 
coastal settlements before the period of Corthaginiiii donuna-' 
don. Among these should be mendaned a ship^Iamp and 
model quivers liotn Thairos, a ganuna^lultcd dagger from the 
same site and some of the big pins or stiletd fiom both Nora 
and Tharros. No doitbt other trade commodities included 
skins, hunting dogs, grain atid other fbodsruHs, not to mention 
raw metal which was probably mltud by die natives under 
Phoenkiaji direcdon. 

In exchange, cerrain numbers of small Phoenician and 
Punic objects found their way into native hands. Two candle-' 
Slicks, one from San Vcio Milis and die other Ttom Sanu 
PUio 72-7j Vittoria (Sori), may have been dirccily impelled from Cyprus 

in the cighih-'Sevcnth centuries, as may also the btonae stand 
fittings from Santa Maria di Paulis. Bronze bells, common In 
tombs at Nora, Caralis and Tharros, have turned up at various 
native si tes, including Abini, Perfugas and the Nuraghc Orolio 
at Silanus. Some amber, gbss and iron objects similar to those 
from Sardinian sites have also been found in the Punic coastal 
tegioos of Etruria, and bronze razors, pendants with figurMit 
eight cliaius, bronze vessels and other north [talian irnpoiB 
reached Sardinia as a result, perhaps, of the trade in Tuscan 
tin. A Tcccndy found antenna sword (not yet published) may 
have had the same origin. 

Of the large quantity of gold from Thaiios, very little 
reached the Nurigir peoples. A ring with a Phoenician design 
in gold came from the Nuraghe Ruinas, not br from Nuoro, 
and a small flake of gold came from the Fonaxi Nioi hoard. 
Silver, mo, was occasionally acquired by the ngri vet; a 
bracelet with little bronze IxlU came from Abini, and an 
earing was bund in a rc/used rock/cut tomb at Chercmule. 
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Scir^ have been picked up on the surface at Monte Pau 
(Soiso) and near the Nuraghc Luzana at Bonfg 4 i» and rock^ 
crystal beads, like some (torn Neva and Caiihage» iiom Santa 
Vittoria (Serri)* Amber, if not locals was perliaps directly 
imported &om Syria or Sicily, and was present in some of the 
hoards such as Abini and Fonaxi Njoi, and an ivory ptii> 
head from Santa Vittoria resembles some from Tharros. 

Bronze armlets are reported from a site near Nuragus and from 
the Perda e Floris hoard at Lanusd. 

The Phoenido/Punic pottery presents a problem, as it U 
not yet possible in the majority of cases to be sure which forms 
came into the island in die course of early trade, and which 
belongs to the period of Cardiaginian occupatioiL The dated 
scries now being aetjuited from both Sardinia and Moty^ 
in west Sicily will be of the greatest value. 

But it was not only in the material aspects but also in the 
spiritual ones that we find mtrrapion between the two culmics. 

As might be expected, it Is mostly the poorer culture that 
borrows from the richer one. The Nuragic peoples borrowed 
fiotn the Phoenician amalgam of religious concepts acquired 
from diff^nt tradiuons in the lands of tbrir origirt or colonisa^ 
lion, transloung these half understood concepts into their ow^n 
idiom. So we find local versions of sacred wells and temples 
which had their fkr^distant inspiration In die Near East bcii^ 
built in Sardinia, and in. the eoune of time these may gradually 
have rivalled the tradJuonaJ places of worship before the Giants” 

Tombs. Ancestor-^ worship may have given place to the woEsbip 
of water - a vital n^icssuy for ihe crops of a growing com^ 
munJty. But there is nothing in the archaeological record to 
suggest the abandonment of a fertility cult, which bega^ in 
the Copper Age aiiJ continued throu^ouc the Nuiagic, 

Punic and Roman periods into early Chrisuati times. These 
rites may still have been pnitiiscd around standing stones and 
stelae. Of the religious ideas which found thdr expression in 
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Jic other [C0iple^ we art ignorantf and it is doubdlil if wt shall 
mr know whai ihcjy were. 

At the end of the sbeth century the Canhaginiant occupied 
Sardinia by force, and the death sentence vm passed on the 
indigenous culture. 

TUB CAllTHAGltJiAN DOMlt^ATIO^T 

By tl>e sixth centuryp not only did the Phoemcian settlements 
need more space than was pahap^ aimcably gtanted by the 
Nuragic peoples^ but they were aho th reatened with compeddon 
from the Greeks^ The Phoenician colonies in the West 
Mediterranean were now under the leadership of die Car^ 
thagiiuanSp following the destruaion of Tyre by Ncbuchad^ 
ne2zar in BC; the attracdotis of Sardinia with its great 
metal wealth were widely known to these peoples, as well as to 
the Ion tan Greeks, who were advised at die pan-^lDnijn cott^ 
gress of 54 ^ flC to tmite with a fleer that would be sailing 
againsi Sardinia *whcre ihey could be both ricii and free"* 
But action was taken ndther then noi 1.ir i^ ai the ume of 
Darius when the possibility was again toyed with* It is 
possible, howcvCTj as we have mendoned be&rci that a Phoc^ 
acan colony may have existed for a few years at Olbta, a little 
bdoie the battle of Alalia in 535 bc, 

Ae about the same time 1 pact of friendship was iigncd 
between tlic Sybarites and the Sardinians (if* as seems probable, 
the SrrJaht of the insoipdoo recording the treaty, recendy 
found at Olympia, can be t^uared with the Sardinians). The 
city of Posidonia was to act as guaramor. Such a pact suggests 
that the islanders were already well known in Tyrrhedan 
waters and further alield (probably as pirates as well as traders), 
and an alLancc with them would assure sale navigation bc^ 
tween die Sybarites and die Etruscans. Anchorage must 
sometimes have been sought on the east coast of the island, and 
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(he discovery of objeers of mainland origin must be expected 
here in spite of its inhospitable character, (One such, import 
may be the statuette or HcrakIcs found at Posada near 01 bia» 
and though stylistically difHculi to place, perhaps of Etruscan 
origin,) 

The Caithagiiiions now allied tbcinseivcs with the £trus^ 
cans, svith the aim of pievcnting any Cteek colonisation. Alter 
one unsuccessful attempt when they were driven off by the 
local people, they succeeded after the battle of Alalia in landing 
in S^dinia, They then proceeded to ram all approaching 
sliips. 

At this rime the Carthaginian army was reorganised by the 
first of the Magonids. Large numbers of mercenaries were now 
included in its ranks, and contingents were drawn from 
Numidia, Mauretania and other subject states, Celdbcrtans, 

Balearic islanders and Siciliots being among (hose employed. 

By the end of die century prolonged campaigns under Has^ 
diubal and his brother led to the sacking of many of the gnat 
nuraghi such as Sani'Anrinc and Batumini, and from this 
rime onw'ards Caithaginian control spread and strengthened. 

The island became increasingly impoitani economically (o 
the Carthaginians, and a number of new towns and sanctuaries 
were founded. Tliese included Bitbia (near Cape Spartivento), 

Ntapolii (Santa Maria di NabuJ), Otlmn (in the Oristaiio 
district), ContMt (an agricultural cemre at Santa Catmna di 
Pitinuri), Bera, Macopiisa (Macomcr), Carbb (Santa Maria di 
Cal via neat Alghcro), Nura (near Porto Ferro), Htrakle&nit 
Nesos (island of Asinara), Olhia (perhaps of Phocaean origin, 
as mentioned above, and many otlicis, not all of which aic 
identifiable today. The earlier Phoenician sites of Nora, 

Coialis, Tharros and Sulds were enlarged and given a new 
importance. In rime some autonomy was ptobably allowed, 
and die towns may have been ruled by and a saute. 

Some pairicians &rmed big estates, and mdigenous Land/ 
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owtun may aJso have been (joleraiedr but alt these estates had 
to provide a cmain quota of grain atmually Joi the army. 

Tlie Carthaginian occupation was, however, never a conv 
plete one, being largely limited to the western half ofibc island; 
dut is to say, to the telaiivcly accessible icmin from a tnilitaiy 
point of view. As late as 49/} BC Herodotus tells us diat lonians 
were recommended to emigrate n> Sardinia, so die rate of 
Canhagjnjan penetration, begun in about 510 BC, must 
have been slow. The extern of the occupation ts still not clew, 
for die iiistorical sources give m too Ihdc tdomiadon, and 
excavation has been very resmacd. Certainly coastal sites 
were established in areas like the Calluia and in the cast of 
the Island, where no real dominadon may ever have been 
achieved, though Greek coloulKuion was efiecdvcly prevented. 
In die west, as soon as the main Nuiaglc fortresses had been 
stormed or taken by siege, die Punic occupiers brought in 
large numbers of Libyan slaves to rcpopulatc some areas, and 
paitjcularly to work on the farms and in the mineral and salt 
mines, and to help exploit such resources as grain, flax, olives, 
tutin}vflsh, sardines, coral and wool As early as 4S0 BC 
quantities of wheat were being supplied from Sardinia to the 
Punic armira. 

For the next few centuries die popularion was cthuicalty 
mixed: indigenous Sardinians in the mountains (usually 
from now on referred to by their tribal names), desceodants of 
the earlier Phoenician settlers, Caithaginians and all die 
mercenaries and debited peoples brought in by them. 

Ttadiug was carried on with Creeks from Massalia from the 
fifth century. Siciliot influences and imports arc shown in the 
painted tenacotra vases of even as early as the eighth century 
from the tifphetk at Sulcis, and these contacts were taengthened 
bctween 409 anda 6 S BC; Itahot imports, too, arc not uncommon 
in Punic sites. It is also possible that small trading groups 
from Erruria estdiUsbcd themselves in the notth.«st. At the 
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vtiy stati of the occupadon Rome was gtanted tia^iing rights^ 
according to Polytjivis^ provided that die bimncss was cairicd 
out bdbfc an oiBda]. But by bC when anodier treaty was 
signed between Caithage and Rome (which by now had 
become the strongest poww in Italy), the Romans were cx^ 
eluded from trading with Sardinia^ and liad to leave wi rhin 
five days if accidentally driven to land thert. 

Houses of the Punic period are scarce in Sardinia^ owing 
partly to the lack of excavadon^ and partly to thdr very simple 
construction and, often, tiibsequcnc rebuilding. Some have 
been identihed ai Nora. TIjey were square or rectangnlai in 
pbn with a beaten eaitb floor often provided with hollows 
intended for the round dps of amphorae. The walls, made of 
stones atid pebbles bound with tnud> sometimes bad large 
pilastcn set in them at irregular intervals. A few larger houses 
Conrained several rooms grouped round a central courrj'ard* 
PiOTocorinthian and Rhodian ^rrds of the scvcnili ccniofy 
were found mixed with Nuragic ware in the make-up of the 
floors; probably they had been found on the shore and in^ 
corporated in floors of a later date. The tiaiivc huts of the Punic 
period around die nuraghc of Barumini date from the begins 
ning of the fifib century. They are butk with small stones bound 
with day. They arc round in plan, occasionally with fan/ 
shaped divisions around a circuW court which may coniain a 
well. The vadoui rooms evidently sHved for different functions^ 
such as sleeping^ cookingp bread/making (some have stone 
basjns for the dough)i extracdug oil from knuscus, and so on^ 
The last plrasc of this village began in the third century, in 
the Pututo/Roman period* when the same type of house con/ 
dimed to be built though trade contacts had widened. Per.* 
haps by this dme intermaniage liad led to some cultural 
hybridism. 

Punic region k aitesicd by a number of sacied buildings. 
Vajiotts high places liave been found in Sardinia^ of the type 
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midc with huge squaied blocks {brauiig a recLaugukt platform 
reached by a of steps. Hetc on the plastered surface the 
sacn'hces were made and the ofTenti^ Laid- Such sites are 
recorded &om Non (the socalfcd Temple ofTanit) and from 
Sulds. A complex of square courtyards compose die Nora 
monijincni, which revealed several wdUstradfkd Icvds. From 
the caiUest phase came tamps and gcotnetdcally decorated 
pottery, which Pcscc places in the eighth-seventh centuries; 
but the monument continued svcll into the Punic period. At 
Sul CIS a topfitth Is still being excavated, wliile others ate 
known from Cagliaii and from Nora; in the Utter place the 
unis contained animal bones instead of the more usual ax' 
mated human sacrifices. 

Apan from the goddess Tanit (who may or may not be 
equated with Astaite)^ other gods include Bes, Eshtnun, Baal, 

Mammon and the little^undctstood local gpd known as 
Sardus Paler who may perhaps be identified with Mclqart, 
the chief god of Tyre, who was assitniUted by the Greeks as 
Heraktes; or perhaps Sardus Pater is the son of this god. 

According to the Creeks, he was venerated in Sardinia with 
die mythical name of lolaos Pater; and Pausanias says that a 
Statue of this god was sent by die SardinUm to Ddphi. The 
only certain represemariou of Sardus Pater is on a Republican 
Roman coin which is iconogiaphically of Punic type. In the 
course of rime many small temples and sanctuaiJes built to 
various gods by groups of mercenaries and odicr settlers will 
no doid?t be found. 

Most of die tombs wesc for inhumauon burials; tltey vary 
in plan from simple graves dug in die ground and lined with 
stone slabs, to those cut into the rock and approached cither 
by a passage or dr^am, or by a shaft. In tlic type the 
rectangular burial chamber was approached ftom a stonc<ut 
stairway and passage. Niches for holding lamps or incense'' 
butnets wcie cut in the walls of die chamber, and die body of 
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the dci4 person, if rich, was laid fully clothed and bejewelled 
on the Roor, surrounded w'ith pottery vessels for food and 
drink, and weapons or toilet requisites, according to the tcx. 
Sometimes the body was placed on a wooden bier or in a 
coffin made of cypress or juniper. These tombs sometimes had 
several chambas. 

In the shaft> 4 ombs the shaft itself is generally rectangular in 
secqoti and cot with oiches or steps to facilitaie access. Some 
good examples of this type were found at Caglian, whcie they 
belong to the fourth cemuiy or later. 

The Punic necropolis at Olbia is relatively talc, and the 
site may not have been founded (or re^fbunded, if a Fhocacan 
settiemetu had been initiated in tbe sixth century) und] the 
fourth century. 

Occasionally Punic tombs of the cretnanon type arc found, 
while some slab.'lined tombs such as Motiox' e Bois, which 
arc unlike the typical Punic a tasswe tombs, were either built 
Or r&^cd. At the same dme the olddashioned Giants' Tombs 
and even the rockAiui tombs coudiiucd to be used in many 
pans of the island, presumably by people of mixed Punictv 
Sardinian stock. 

A quantity of Punic pottery and imported war^ survive 
Fijt. 6 o. fi fiom boi^ Punic and native sites. Beginning before the actual 
Canhaghiian invasion, the qnandty as well as tbe variety 
incieasod after that time. The forms have not yet been attcu'' 
dyely studied, but some of them can be matched at Motya in 
Sicily where a dated secies is now being obtained. The 
Sardinian &rms Include platters, whitish clay amphorae, 
Spouted jugs, big two-handled olt^ with conccrutic red stripes 
round the upper pan on a whidsh ground, handled flasks 
with mushroom' lim and the upper part painted in red glaze, 
yartous pots with painted zon^ oi concentric rings in reddhh 
brown, and bowls of biownidi buff ware with white backing, 
bumuhod brown inside, and painted in mat red inside and 
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over die rim. Occasionally tmeribed p(m arc ako found* and 
some decorated moulds for making sacred bread are also 
Punic in origin. Few of these forms seem to be exaedy simitar 
to those from Carthage itseff 

A wide variety of imported wares are found* as well as 
local Copies of ibcm. Of the Creek or Puruco^Greek wares the 
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following axe imported. Greek bkck^Uze po(S of ihe tiftb 
century, some bbck on red itkythi, some very debased Coriiv 
ihian warn and local imitations of Aoie ware. Extensive 
trade with Siciliot aitd Italiot sites is attested by large ntimbcts 
of cups, jars, planers, etc,, including some south Italiot red^ 
figure wate of the founh-third centuries and some arybaUlc 
Ukyfkoi wltkb were earlier than the third or second century 
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Pbcenkumt and Cartbagmiani 

Emisco/Camp^un pottery at Bwumitii, The Eatiscan 
imhen ware from TharroSi and the Hcrttsco/Corinihian 
vcs$(.‘h from the same site Fiavc already been mentioned, and It 
i$ intetesu'ng to note that the simll terraeotu figures from 
S. Glib (Cagliaii) also show Bttuscan; InHuence. Rhodian 
atnpharM were found at the Nuraghe Palmavera. 

The first Punic war ended with die Carthaginians losing 
Sicily and uliiimtcly Sardinia as well. For yean tlicrc was 
continual unrest between the ilhpald mercenaries under their 
Carthaginian leaders, and the national peoples of 'Nuragic* 
stock. Finally, in ajS bc, an appeal was made to the Romans to 
take over the island. This they did, in spite of b being a 
highly illegal action, since the Caithaginians still regarded the 
island as ihcirs. Deeply resentful of tins treachery, the Car> 
thaginlans did all in their power during the next twenty years 
to induce the island populatiou to rise in rebellion against the 
Romans. In ^15 ac, under the leadership of Hamsicora, a 
big uprising took place, backed by a Canhagiiiian army which 
landed at Comus under Hasdrtibal. But the Romans were 
victorious and the island passed finally into ihdr hands, even 
though there were liequent iiisutrccdons. It was not nnrtl 
177 BC that the last setiotis uand was made by the local 
peoples. According to Livy, a pitched battle rook place 
between the Romans under Gracchus and the combined 
iliensi and Balazi. The natives 'were repulsed and routed, and 
stripped of their camp; twelve thousand armed men were 
slain. The ncjjt day the Consul ordered the weapons to be 
collected, heaped up into a pile, and burnt as an ofleting id 
Vulcan.' In addhion, the tribute payable by the tuiives was 
doubled. 

The Punic language and culture continued to be dominant 
in the coastal areas of Sardinia, bur the grear heap of weapons 
symboUsed the funeral pyre of the long and proud Nuragic 
culture. 
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The Romans ma^c Sardinia a provuicci, but no real attempt 
was made to colonise the island except, as Cary Im emphas/ 
iscd, 'with settlements of the Botany Bay type". Moicovci, as 
he says, it was by.'passcd by the niaiu navjgainon routes to the 
West MeditetTanean, as ^man ships prererred co strike a 
coutsc to the north of Corsica. 

Certainly the island was not drawn into the orbit of a 
higher civilisation, like many barbarian lands which wcit 
conquered by the Romans, and its role was unimportant for 
many centuries, with its restless inltahitanis subjected rather 
than subdued. Its potst/Roman history included raids by 
Vandals and other barbarians, and In medieval rimes it was 
occupied by Pisans and Aragonese. 

Never again did it achieve the freedom, vigour and indivi^ 
duah'ty of the Full Nuiagic period. 
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Museums^ Sites^ and Maps 

Museum 

Cagliari. Musefi Aiclmh^ko (PJazz;i dtU'Indipendeiuca). 

Tjiis is die principal coUecdon of Sardinian prehistonc and 
Punic rctmms, and contains a huge coUection. divided into 
three rooms dedicated respectively lo prehistoric* Punic and 
PunfeO'Roman maeciiaL Most of die btonze sutuettes are in 
this ttitiscum. 

A smalt coUection is also to be found in the Museo di 
Ancrapologia, which belongs to the fstituto di Anttopologia 
of Ca^iari Um versity. 

Saisari, Museo Nazioiuile G. A. Sanaa. (Via Roma). 

This is the second most impoitani collection and contains 
some of the £nds from Anghelu Ruju and S. Michele di 
Ozieti, and from other sites in the ntmh of the island. 

Oristaaoi Ana'qumsitti A^rttsse (S, Via Vittorio Emanuele). 

This is again* though unallt an important collection, par' 
licularly for its Punic material. 

An interesting private cotlecdon containing Beakers from 
NuEudrueddu, etc., belongs to Prof. Giuseppe Pau, the 
Director^ in Via Maxzini, and another collection belongs to 
C. Pnxeddu at Mogoro. 

Othia 

There is no public collection here, but the De Marm cot> 
lection can sometimes be seen on arrangement with the 
owners. 

Outside Sardinia there are also collections taking in Sar^ 
dinian objects, notably at the Pigorini Museum in Rome, the 
British Museum (noably the finds from Santa Maria di 
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Paulu, and rich matctial from Thairos) and n the 
Borely, Mancillcs, there arc a few nura^c period pots fiom die 
Goititi CollcCODO. 


Sites to he Visited 

The best way to visit Sattliiiia is to hire a car and tour the 
island. The main roads arc cxccUciu, and oiost of die smallet 
roads are also good. There is, in addition, a tiato and bus 
service. 

The following list suggests a few of the sites which can be 
visited from the various centres. 

Ai^Jitra. Anghclu Ruju (Tenuta ‘I Piani*}, Nuraghc Pal^ 
nuvcia on the road to Porta Conte. 

Sasiari. Roch/Cur tombs at Ponte Secco, Mariiuru, Su Crud' 
fissu Mannu, and Monte d' Accoddi, are all neat the road to 
Porto Torres. Molafi can also be reached easily from Sassad. 
The great Nuraghc of Sant'Andne (Tottalba) can be reached 
by rad or road from here or fioin Macomcr. li is a few hundred 
metres from the station. 

AfiifOWfr, Nuraghi Losa (Abbasanta), Sant’Andne (Totralba) 
and Santa Barbara (Macomet). Dolmens near Biroti station. 
Rodc<ui tombs at S. Andrea Priu (Bonorva). Giants’ 
Tombs at Corotuia (Paulibtino). 

Near Dorgali various intercsimg sites can be seen, 
including two nuragic villages (Gala Conone and Setta 
Onios), Ciatus' Tombs at fiiiistcddu, etc., and the hidden 
stronghold at Monte Tiscalt (guide needed). 

Oihia. Nuiagic well at GoI& degli Arand, Li Mud cist^ 
tombs and other sites at ArzacKcna, nuragic sctonghold at 
Cabu Abbas. 

Orhtiito. Tharros can be visited fiom here, and some of the 
dtes between here and Macomcr. The niitoghe at Barumini 
can be vtsited cither from here or from Ca^iari. Not fu to 




Museums^ Sitet, sni Maps 

the nonb, near S. Veto Milts, is the great nuiaghe ofS’Utaki, 
siirToun<lcd by a Piitiic(vRjoiiian village:. 

C«^Ti. Caves an Capo Sant’Rlia. Nuiaghi of Barumiiu and 
Is Paras (Isili), the Punic site of Nora (Fuk), Nuragbc Sarrok, 
sacred w(^l ar Sant* Anastasb (Sahara), sanctuary of S. 

Vittona (Serri), and the great nutaghe of Orrubiu (Oiroti). 

In the Igicsicnte, which ^n be visited &om hcie, thete is the 
nuragic settlement at Semicci, The site of Sulcis is on the 
island of Sant'Antioco. 


A Note on Maps 

Tljctc ate two good geneial maps of Sardinia which show 
ihc main physical Matures, towns and villages. One is Shea 4 
of the Carta Ceneralt d*Italia on a scale of 1:500,000, and an/ 
other (on a slightly larger scale, 1:150,000, but showing the 
physical Ceanucs less clearly) ts pubti^ed by the Autamhile 
Cluhs deila Sardegna. 

Larger scale maps are the l:z50,ooo sheets of the Carte 

Italia {sheets ja, 33, 39, 40 45 and 40), published by the 
Taurmg Cluli Italiane Milan. 

The Gnida d'ltalia volume, Sarde^a, published by the 
Tourm^ Clwh Italiaiur in 1952 is invaluable kit anyone wishing 
to do ficld/WOrL 

A scries of detailed archaeological maps was begun but 
never completed. The ousting sheets arc numbers t 8 r-i 32 , 
t93, 194. 195, 205, 206-20S, 216 and 217 of the Carta 
d*Italia (Edizione archcologica) published by the Isdtuio Ceo/ 
gralico MUitatc, Florence. 
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Bihlbgraphy 


La Civiliacijcm dc U Sutdiigne du £>^ut de r^u&^lMdqtic 
I k ia dc k Pfriodc Noungiquc. (Caiuai cfAn; Piriit, 1954). 

Set ilio the musemzi guids to the collccdDn& j.i Cagikn md Sasuii. 

CHAPTER I THE SEITING 

The Land and its Resouras 

m 

Cary^ M* Tlf Ged£r^ycalCrrfk jtmJ A^Miwn Hut^ry 
Lt Pky Sedety. S^riinm StstJtei^ £di»d W. G. Walker (191S). 

Sardtj^. Toumig Club fuliaop (ipja)* 

Literary and Linguistic Evidence 

PAi.LOTTiNOt M. Lt StrJejtte Nuiv^cs (Rome, 1950) sununiuuei: wfut 
is known fiom aocieni utucts, and gives an extensive biblioguphy. 

See also Pnumiat X, 17, and Uic other sources quoted. 

Fn* Noea mscdjxwn, see p£SiC£, G. Pma. 

CHAPTER n EARLIEST SETTLERS 

Same Early Sites 

U Muri, Amchena. Bull PiL It (1941-^), i2j fT. Sttt£ Sen£ VIQ 

094»). n ff- 

Btessol (Catalonia), See Im Sfputms Ab,gtlide»t Cottaaes y ta CaUsna 
Piitnaicf, by Pencoi Caida (Barcelona, 1950). 

For Levkas, sec Dof|il^ Alt I(b<A«, 229 (R* ?)i 2)7 (R. 17) and 241 
(R.a4). 

For platCsmicua in the Bari disdet, soc BatL PdL IL XXX (1904). 

For La Bousuire (Var), see RS.PJ% LI (1954), 28i-2fS and Lit 
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The Ozieri C«/f«w W the Rjachcut Tombs 

Gatml. Warwick Bray. Theiu on the Rocbcut Tombi of Sardum 
(Cambridge, i9Aa, uopublohed). Audiben in Bull. Mitt. d'Anlh, 
PrSiisL k MttUia^ Y Piiaa, 'Monumcmt Primittvt dclU 

Saidcgna' m Mm, Axt, XI (1901}. Jui^haia, Sangriicistcr and 
Schtoda, Mtte/iW/jim ht^etstdiHAtf wi JiiUkmwgdtliAtt BtAd' 
fMit aa Eutep« (Boitn, X$)6o). (See mpeeially p, 150.) 

San Mith(it^ Oskti. Bull. PiL It. XLI (iSIj) 97 ^ Npt Sm. (191 
124 £ SmB Satii IX 440 Atth. Citjdtt X (195S), 

183 ff. 

Aitjjkiu Rif'u, Nii. Sav, (1904), 3D1-3J1. Man. AkL XIX. 409 £ 
SfcttS Sark X-XI (19J0-J1X itC Sink Sark XVH (i 95 JMSt). « 29 . 

'Vcm ^flf Mtmitr. RJv. StAwa PttfyL TV (l9«9)> laj-UB. BnU, Pd, It. 
LXVl (1957), 35. Siwdp Satk DC (iPSo). 407. Far S»%Euno and 
Dther figures at Butt. Ril, Jt XLV (1925), 3S-<SI. 

S«wtt St^a/so VlSamrma. Mm. Stx, Ceegr^ta IlaL XXV (1959). 

Sim Bartalamto, Ament, m StudI Sark XVTI (t9j9^f), patiim with 
nfoenca, and in Aittifiity XXXVl (196a), 143, 


S. Elia tatta, tie. Ntft Sow. (1904), is-ij. 

ACmif AftAra, Bir/i. Pd It (1957), fot^tBcte 53, p. •ja. 

San GrWW Sta£ Sark XIV-XV (1955-57), « €, and fid XYH 
(1959-tfi), 3 (C 

AfojUf OlMri (Monaair). SmU Sark XVH (i9S9hsi). | (T. 

Sartm Peiru (Algh™)- Stuk Sark XVI {195*^9). 5. (fttliinumy 
nodoc.) 
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Stf Cmc^jfii Mennu. idm, 

Ptute StM 4 nJ Mtriitant^ StuJl XII-AllI (i9j2-j4)t 11-81. 

AUiu^ RSv. Sdtnze PrdiL I (r 94 ( 0 '* 

Bttsadi. tfft. Sen*. (I 9 <h). Jt 09 If- 

Sm BentJttto. InfacmadOD kindly given by E. AlzEHL 

BntNOKm. Film, at., «nl. I4 ind Not. Scat. (1891), }14. 

b Amu. Butt. P»i. It. M.S. XI, voL ^ (1957), 2 o< 

S, AtiJra Prill. Mon. Ant XXV (1919}, coL 76 £ 

NwdtiJir. SAidf SatS XU-Xm and RJv. SdtKt Prdti, 

XV (i9tio), 2J9, 

Motts. Stii£ XIV’^XV (1955-57). * ^ 

Pmenttl, Stuii Sof£ XVII (1759^1)1 i89-9o> See alu XXQ 
(t9<So), 105 IT., and ihid. XV, pui I (l95l)- 

NunxmcdAi. Pan coUeakin it Ofiitann. See StoJi StrJi XVtl (t959- 
«i), T9J. 

CirjKtai. Not Sm. (1909), 100-108, 

Fof metoue beads, see Aina] in B.SJP.F. (1954), ^ 

Mmte'i^Attodil. lUo. Sdeaie Pttbt. Vm (1953), 199 IT. £kri/. It, 
N 5 . vm, pan V (1953). 174* StuH XIV-XV (1955-57)1 i 9 S, 
Rcoeni numbers offiinr' Artheolopd., Studi Sarii tor subsequent notes. 
For Mabest cuknes. see Evans, Malla (London, 1959)- 
For Sidty, see B&nabii Brea, Sidfy i^ote the Gtttks (London, 1957) lUid 
Tin^ in fiidf, PlJ. IL LXiX (i5>0o), 8-10. 
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Fot fieaknj, tec M. A. Smiib in Hw. PreWrt. Sm, XIX 9S ®*t 
ud Aiboto del Cuollo Yuiiiu, L$ Ctibtim Jtl vat 
Sn Origoff mtKiim at £»rc^ (BaiteUuu, I93S)> 

The Bcnnanaro CttUare 

Fenne Mofsa ^Cuglis^. Ntl. SfW, 3 u IT. 

S'Onen' Butt -Rsl, It, {1884)* and MtiAiaix, jid S. voL x (1864)* 

Stthe/fv. Plnzi, 'Momimcmi pninitivi della Saidegpa* )□ Msil Jiflt. Xl 
(Wl). 

Punte Nieddt. BJv. Sdaizt JMit. I (194^), 105. 

Gtmu iMi. Net Scttf. £1891), 41^4^8, 

Sv Mem. RJv. Sdoae Pre'tl. XtQ (1958), at). 

Vltlanatfoi^a. Ei^l Pel. It. N.S. XI, vol. 64 (1957)1 nntC ja* p- 75* 
Cmam Nmid (Settimo San Pietto}. Snidf Sittii XIV-XV (X955-j7)> 

SHfi". 

TrJpAfl (Sidlf). Amulti it Gieto^ tt it PaUonitlo^t by Antoine de 
Crcgcida. 4th appendix (a Sicily (Paknno, isiaS)- 

The Monte Claro Cttkure 

VSUd Nfft Sifiis'* (t£K^}i iOp ff 

Sdn Gtmlitr» §nd hbnU OU^ri. Stlii S^fdi XVII (l9j9H5l)* j-ittf. 
EmA Ptma Sit CmwAJiu. 5^ Sorff XVI j If- 

Ir CitshiiAie Sutdi Sif£ XVll (i95^t)» 40B. 
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Simtxtt. fhid., p. ^79 if. 

S* DMcbttsa. Smii SerU XVI (195^9), J fT. 

CHAPTER ni MEGALITHIC TOMBS AND 

STAKDINC STONES 

The ^DoJmem^ 

Grarmt/, Mackenzie, D. Ptptn of At Britifb Stbtf! at Rmt V (x 9 lo), 

39 C, and VT (1913), iz? IT SlmS SarS V/It (194$), 41 £ Hili., 
tX (19 jo), 439. BuIL PdZ. It, LXVI and LXYIIL Lutod >vuh rdcT' 
cncK BiKii, BvIL Ptl IL XXXII (i90<^, 2*8-71. t 

SEna (Abbatanta). Ntt. Sctp. (191 d). 25j. Celbm, Bttil, Pit, It, 

(i 94 (-^), rij ff. 

Stt tht ftt: 

Ctrsfit. &//. Pit. If. Llli(l9}3)> 1-28 aod Kle»ci£«. 

Meba. Pnc, PrtbitL Sdf, XKIl (l95d)< l 5 l 5 r» lo* “ recent dlv 
ai»ion of the Tarxitn Ctmetery ailiute,XXXV (Dec. 

I9di). 30J, and Pnc, Stt. (19*1). 

Ctuitttia tttd the Pyttnetf. Pcricot jr Caicu, Lof S^lirat mt^lidcts 
Cattltna y It Culu/rt Piitmdet (and edinm I9Io). 

Otrmit. B,tL Pal, It XXXVI (1910). 26-32, StHtS- 

The Giants' Tomhs 

MACKEpyr 4 Er D- Patpen uk HI (k^S)^ 1S--4& mJ Bgwff 

Bfitith Sd»^l qf Rwtte V (1910)* S9 IE* VI (1913)* 127 E 

La Majrmora» A* U (lS57)- 

S« abo bibBognphy on following tomU; 

CofDnna. StaJl Sarii, VIII (194^)* 45 fll 
Damn S'Orku (Siddi). Nat Situf. (ii 40 » ^ 17 - 
SciiMigiu (Gcsmii), NaL (194^). ^ 3 . 
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Su Proonei StuH S«nif. XIV-XV (igtfo), 21S- 

Pcdai Dobtiu (Scuiu MontUmui). /f«L, 2a 
5 m Qzzutns (Abbtsuu^). NiL Sa»^ I9rti, 25$. 

Rio di Paloiu (Soku). Bull. PaL JL (1900). 7S IT* 

Bmocu Espii. Nft. (i927)» 

Mou Ems(Abbaianta). Sat Scie^,(t9is)t ***• 

Omda (Semion). Riv. SdcKt PWjf., XV (19^)* 21S- 
ffAzzici (Abhasanta). Nat Sflip., (i 9 tjX 
Ijj PkiuL Nat. (ig4j)> 170ff* 181-2, 
pR^cui (Ccrgd), Sta£ VH (i947)t HO- 
Oiagiaiu (CugUca) and Nda Sind% Staii Sofii, XIV-XV (ipdo)* 
atif 

Peda Lada (Ode^. Stv^ StifS, IX (i9jo)» 44), 

Btotuddi (Dorgali). Nat Sotir,{l9}s)» 357* 

Misielhuteaus Lofig Cists 

Daumtiiam Cvula. Nat Stop. (1915), 118-119- 

GArtiov (Algimo)- SUp. Sdoae PtatL XV (l98o)i 2}7. 

Ntrhanif (Gesnm). Not Smt, (i 941 >}p 237. 

(Ooi). SatH Sarii XIV-XV (i9$5-57)r 

SnsarU.Nat Sm, (t91t)i 77 C 

Bopitof (LaoTB), Nat Sup. (1915), 39j. 

Saritu. Btdl Pal. It (i9i4)t 99 IT. 

Matrax'e Balt. StttSi SariH XIV-XV (195 S“i7)f 9-^ 

5iw CemilioHa. StvS SarS XVH (1959-01)^ 3 fT 
Sec also Panedda, ‘L'A^ di Ol^,, I, p. 8ft, and Nat Suv. (i93l)t 
78. 

Tbc Beakct grave ai Nuraxiiuoddu near OrijUDO luj been moicioned 
above, p, 219. 
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Stones and Stone Settings 

Uited ia Bull Pit. IL 06 (i 9 ^ 7 )» ^-95^ ^41, 

Sec also La Mannota. Voy^ H. ptafm, SluJi Sardf XIll. footnotia 
PP- ss-i<s^ 


CHAPTER IV THE NTJRAGIC CULTURES: 

BUILDINGS 

The Nur^hf 

A iuU bibtiagraphy of the nunght can be found in (wo works by 
LdUu: J Nurojlit (Cagliari, t9«2), wbidi decribea many, but not all 
orfbe pnncipal nung^u, and ^ NutagjK di Hamititni e L oratigraffit 
Riuagica', in Stu^ Sarif XH-XHI {1952-54), 90-459. S« also 
Pancdda, 'UAgro dt Olbia ,. and Siwii' Sard/ XTV-XV (195J- 
17), SS C 


Tor (he luita^u mcadancd in this chapter, see: 

Sam’Aiiuiie. M«t, Aiit. (19*9) XXXVHL coL 57. StuJf Smit VII 
(iSH 7 ). 9-25. I p. 108 ff, 

Banjmini. Siudi Sanii XII-Xlll (1952-54), 90fi’. foi revised dating 
lee Radiocarbon Supplement 10 die j^FOonujt JiWtml ^ Stioiff II, 
ti>6o. Id ^Report fidin Capcnlugcn)^ 

Losa- Nfft S(w. (1914 ijjff SluJi Sanff XO-XIH (1951-54), 111. 

I Nirre^, 101-105, 

Santa Barban, Macotna. J Nitnagif^ 115—115. 

Nutaghe Lugjhcnas. Afert, /ifit, XX (l9io), coJt. 9*90, and t 
105-107. 

Peppr Callu. JUv. SOeuse Proa. XIV (1959), 59 if. 
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Pilouvoa* AriL XIX (is^). 


F« Conkw 'torn** we (Prfbiimitt) I (tp^b)^ and Tilk&ta et 
Saa toniaat Ard>£okigiqt]£* in d Mhutfrd (FcHUukuDn 

Pioc) (L’Acidemk dcs liixcripdQin& ct fidles^Lcntet) wL 5 ^ 

Foi Tiideouts** ^ Dii^ms Stailui Book V, 15. 

Por Sa Coronal, Villagrra, lec StuS 5artf XVIl (l95iSMSi)i 


Bronze Ingots 

Sota nixi. BmU, Pit. It. XXX (i^)* ti if. 

Sidt'Aniioea, Bisanjo. Arrb. CW« X fl 95 S), 192 . 

AsseminL MrndcHwl only m SivU Strii Xll-XUI (i 9 $ 5 )i i 7 J' 

Set also C. F. A. Scda£ffer, EahtmtfAliM (Paris, i 9 j 2 )i zt (f, 

Bass, G. *Tlic Cape CeUdonya W«ck*, tn Amman J^unigl t/ Anba* 
tbtgy. voL 05 , niL y, (July, 1941 ), 271 ff (Prdimiiury iqKKi). 

Buchhdz, to mt/itinifbe Zdtsdinjt, XXXVn, 1-2 (1959)1 i'-4- 


Smei W<^ and Springs 

Lia </kitDwn laotd welU io Stu^ SanHf XIV-XV (1955-57). aSj. 
Lirt oTlunown mnagk (ptmgs in Butf. AJ. It LXVI (i957)i 
5 m Tottpftini (Orone). Siuii SanJf XTV-XV 

(Saidara)^ Af™. Akl XXV (ipiB)^ col. jcC 
S. VittoTR di ScctL Men, Am. XXJIT (19^4% col. it| and Nm. 
Sm. (t^az). 196. 

S« alto Panedda* 'L^Agto di Olbii and Zcivot, Chfltizcr^ 
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BiblM^r^by 

Tentpkf 

Sera Otrkt, Boil. C Swifi Santf VII (1^7), 24t-'42. 

Bsttmh. Sttt^ SarM VIU ( 1948 ), jij ff, and iUi. XTV-XV Ci955-57)> 

(j E 

See WooDimAOj A. G- TBe Cwfa in At West (London 1962) and 
Dunbabin, T. Jt H&f fPerfem Cnda (Oxlbnl^ 1948). 

Sk slso Mcloni tn Sisidi Sttii VI, 43 E 


Viltaga, Cita^Is an^ Sanctuaries 

Carla Auht^h^f 4 . The published shew deuib af a imiiibci: of litts, 
hm the sedes i* liKompIcie acd of date. 

Aujorna m (iSOSX iM*- 

Strnftd. Mfitt. AnU XXIV {1917}^ 

Sr £ Serri. Mpjf. Ani N^L (19^)^ X 96 - XXXIV (1931)* 

col j fti iS£ XXm (1914)9 ml 315 ff. 

Mcntt 77 / 01 1 5 ^, (f9||)i 3SI- 

Cfffe Cwffuv Dorgali. Ball. fArtt (1917)1 476. N&l I70 C 

Cflhi Mhair Zervov p. 89 K. and Paiwdda, *L'Agm di Olbu nd 
pettodo prditcvko^ Ftfmwtf Ital/oi (Rome 1954)» 71-77* 

Aiki (Tcti). Naf. Sot, 45-^* 

Stfrg OftfoA BalL JTArte. (19j?)^ 199 fl! Eu!L Pai li. V-VI (1941-4^)9 
169, Sfrtiff Vn (1947)^ 241-41- 

Foe S- l^kolA (Geinr^ vodvt column with mlrngiut imedpuont ^ 

Carpus Inscnpticnm Semitiemm, voL ip no. 143^ 


ilj 
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CHAPTER V THE NURAGIC CULTURE: 

METALWORKING AND POTTERY 

Smelting and Castittj 

Reujkt, U. 'Minierc t fondsic d'cti nungjci in Sardegna’, in BnW, 

M 7r. XUD (twj). 

’Ciadniend di tninctali in Saidepu', in Alti del XII Ct^ittsst Ctt^ 
IbihaHa (CagUari, 19Jj). 

&rdlrj»a Inituto dj Studt Romani (Rome, 1959) VnL U, 19 ff. 

For nuuldt, « Bull PtI. It. XLIl (t9td-T7), } ff. 

Fmindry at Orta Ctaainidu (Sudan) Mjh, Ant. XXV (toig), 107. and 
tuw itiDerpretadon in S/J«if Sudr XU-XUI (1952-^4.), 104. 

Weapons^ Implanents and H&ards 

Hfandt , E. Bitocdu, * 1 ' Riponigit nuiagiti e Ir panidJc di iiiiac gm2o, 
in Shdf Sftdi I (i 9 J 4 ), I 7 ft 

Nule. Bnll JW iL XLVII (1927)1159^165. 

Mcrttte Amibbiit. Mm. Ant. XXXI (1926). 

Chiliram. B»U. PaL Jl XUJl (1921), and Anuair della Baalti S Lnittti 
Blaupa t i^Utdntni^ if Coffiw, XXI <191 s). 23. 

Foiraiu Nifli, Mtn, Ant. (i9Qi) and Nat. Stav. (iflta), joS. 

Sa MiIl Mm. AtiL XXVH (1921), coL 5 it. and Hend™, 
Tlw Cai^t lonpie nrord* in Spain, Fnnce and J&l/, in ^pb^ntr 
Vll-a (i9Jtf). 


Afciw. Nat. Staa. (1878) 244, and NcL Sew. (ipn) 45 it 
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Lei (5i MadiUIma). Nui. Scat', 

Sinecob. NdL S(mr, (Osiiz) Z9i-^> 

P«^ c Ploris (Luuud). Nat, Staa. (i J57. 

Uu, Batl. Arch, Sant 111 , iSC. 

Fot Huelva, mc Ampvtioi E (t^o). 8j-(4J. 

(Next dui a fw objecs Eom hoaids oTFaiiaxi Nioi and Tcii aie in tbr 
tollcction 31 tile Mum MarsdUa). 

For datiiig of Cfprioc objecis in (he w«, tet Mrs. J, M. fiirmtnghani'i 
thesii cited in ihe bibBography fen aui mtivt hmiWf, 


Bronte Fi^urinei and Votiife Bronzes 

LtmUf C* Sfuf/ifm tib S^rJepta Nui^Vd (1956). 

PaU-OTTIWOp 3i. Tit EtnttCM, ffissimj uid Id SarJe^ia 
Pe5CE^ G. frm Sirdim^ (Acts Council^ 1954)^ 

Aniifttty ifKj Sutvieal (The HiguCj 

For S- iWlirw £ Tcr/u cinddibrutd, ice Slu£ SaT£ VIII (i94t)p 5 W- inJ 
19 £ 

Nuif ^ Emt IFfft (195^); md ser ^liq *[ Jtat rian Birizin^ in 

Emjicsm TotnU* in iwf XVTIl^ a. 


BiiQn2C modcU of whttlcd vehicles. Set Pw. Prfbiit, Sfffh (t96o)» 50 AT 

Cyprus icnacotiji figurinoL Sw(£sh Cjjww Exfedfthn (S[]Ockh£il[n) vol> 

Up phttn CLXXXIX-CCXXXVm, 
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See iko Mrs. J. M. BirEningh^m^s unj^ubli&hcd ^LA. thess (or London 
Univmoy 1959! *Tbc oedueDtdgy df C^pnis Jrom [iocmsoo 
(I mdmtc oT Archaeology), Heft she suggon a mher diAbtJii liaciug 
&om Cjcmadr, and claimi chat Cyprus ctade mxh che wot Mcd^er> 
nmean probably be^an ai the end of (be ninth ceoniry BC 

Enm Pruni and Su Cuvenm. StaS Sar^ XVT } IE 

Goioiiiia. Siu^ &frH VlU 4} C 

Sam' Anascada (Saidata), Mon. AuL XXV (191S), coL }| IT 

For Batiunini and the mha tepom on nutaghti ihe bibliogpphy 
for Chapter IV. 

CHAPTER VI THE SHAJRDANA 

Bosfante, C. ‘Who wot the PhiliftuKsf' in Ammfsit Jawntaf ^ 
Atthdtclofft If Aptil-June (1946), zji-ada. 

Bukk, a. R. Mhmht. pyUttmti and Gndh (London. I9)t>). 

pAjxoTTliiO. M. Thr Elmscant (Pengtim Boolu 1955). (First tialiaJi 
ediuon 1948), 

Poxjto, C. C. '[nfluH] dcjrOncnic pt&elleiilco tuUa civild |inminva 
ddla Sardtgpa*. m Ateif t Rjhv, XVIU (1915). lOa fE 

Tarameixi. A. in Bull PaL It .XXXIX (1914), 107ff. 

Waikwricitt. G. A. The Tereth, the Etnitcaio and Asia Mioor', 
in Anatabau Sitdiet, IX (1959), 19 ? ft 

Wawwwc«T, cl A. 'Some Sea PeopW in/earn. Auh. 47 

(t9<Ss), 7T IE 

I For Oendra. ice Jeom, ^ HtUtnie Stadia (Aidiaeol^ical Rcpoco 1960- 
«i),pp.9-io. 
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CHAPTER Vn PHOENICIANS AND 
CAHTHAGINIANS 

The Phocfikim Trading Settlements 

CARP^VTERt Rhys. TIk PfaocnidiDi in ibc Wcj[\ in 
Jmtud tf/vlrdSwwtjjy^ 1957. 

Kakd£n» B. Tic Pfacwfcww (Londcn* 

Dk^m Swhs 35, 5. 

-LiUJU* C* *R2ppom fci b cxvild nuragica c la civiM (miockpiiEilo 
in Saidtsna', m Swif Bmfci/ XVUl (^944)* iai C 

Pesce, G. Sank^tut Psniia (Cag]iiij^ 1961) wuh tdkmm. 

Sec ik> Culicajti W* *EKay on a Phooucbn £3/^^^ in Pakdtint 

Bjiphrttdt^n Qwrterfyt July-DccL 90 ff* 

The Carihagmiatt D^mirnttM 

Al»ejcht» W. f, The Role of the Caimiifio tii the Hinory of 
Civ£lkatiDn\ in in ihe^ fUmry qf Culture (i 942 }« il-So. 

LHTlf D« *Lc tbecropdli pimitbe di Olbii*t in Stu£ S^r£ DC {1950)1 
S‘i^. 

Lu-UtJ^ G. ^Lc side punichc di Sutcu\ m Mfn. Aif- XL (1944)- 
‘Rapponi &a b dvilddniiragicae hdvMfen^ in 

in Siuii Etruecbi XVlfl (1944)* lai it 

Pais^ E "La Sardegna pniMd del dominio iobujio\ Id Aiem^ Aceui. 

Lhvei nX (tSEi). 

Paj^£I>&A| D. *OVbfh ncl pakdo Punko c Romano'. F^mx Itdiix 

(Hoiik, 1953). 



Sardinia 

?ESC£, G* (Cagliui t945i). Nm. de^ti Si^ 

CC 4 Mt *S>S 7 ). 

TAHABiEtxip A- ‘Rkndbtf ti oplonidom dcU'A rnica CanajsV lo Ntff- 
S€ap, (i9iS)t 285 If. 

WarmInCtOn, B. H. CdriJy^ (Loodoiv 1 ^ 60 )^ 

Sce also ihc Banitnku (cpon fa Jiudr Sanir' Xll-Xll[{l952r-54}, xod the 
Predio Ibbi necropdis (S, Avtudoee) in A&n. XXI 
cok 9-iiJ- 

ftst Ssrjitt piiitT, sec Plusanns X» I 7 .T and Am itl Cmtt^ anb. iti 
SiTiefft4 ix9^, tOi. 

Fot Roman campaijpi under CiacchiiSt see Livyi Book XLI. 

fix dbcusuon of SfiA/, sec P, Z^cad Mozmiofo 'SjbaiicI e SerdeTi in 
RtfiHamti {Afc^ Ntfc. Jcl Umd) Settes VTIL vtJ. XVIl {19G2). 
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Sources of Illustratiotts 

1 wish to tbc unclcrmcmlo(ocd for p Wing ai my disposal photCM 
gniphs qscd m ibc platts: S^noc Enrico AoetiJ, 2, 3^ 10, tS» 2t smd 2S; 

Profc^ C Zavo% Smi. 17.23. i5.ii* 3S. 40, +2,41^ *2,63,64, (Sd 
and 07; Alinaru s. 12. n. 14 and 45; the Snpitmctidcim alk 
Antichits^ Oigli^ 7 - 9 * n. 24, Jo 51. 55* (i?, 70 and 77; the 
Isatuio di Aiukhid Sarde deJlXTqjvmh^ di Cagliari* 39; the Mimstero 
dcIU Pubblka Istruzionc (Ditcziooc CnuTatc drllc Aniichka e 
Belle Afd)* 51* 57 and 6i; ihe Sopdntendenza alt Antichia* Syracuse* 

58; the Soprinctndenza alt Amichiti d'Emiria^ FldTcni::^, 47; tfac 
Musctiin antboricict 2 t Sa^sadp 4, and ax CagUad* j; Mssm Dachesa 
and Don. Erect Conns* 15 and i 6 [ the Touring Onb ltdunn, 30 and 
71; die DirectDi: of the Miuee Boidy, MatKiltit 65 and tiS; Bronu^foto, 

3 i“ 37 ^ die Oiredm of ihe Naiimulmiijm, Copenhafim, 4S 
and 49; the Tnuten cf the British Miiseuin« 727-76; Mr Edwin Snmh* 

44 t 4 <s. i 1 - 54^ 5^ 59 ami 6 oi Mr John flefchef, m Mr John Guthrie^ 

4t* Ptoleisor A* W. Lawroicc« 27 and 29. 

The geolcgica] map* Fig, a^ u reptodyced from D. 5- Walker; 

TBe MeStnrwvan (Methuen) by kind permission of the author and 
publisher. The other maps were drawn hy Mr H. A. SheQcy. 
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Notes on the Plates 


1 drjirictftpitic SirdMiMi limiicqpc. 

1, i Pjxa of Oacn wan: fiom dear Ototarw, sEicwjng decoialion dti bue 
and Etdei. H. j tm, 

4 Vaje fiwn S. Mkhek dt Ozioi. Sagan Mtueom. 


i W«bk owBcue fom Sewnbi. R 44 cm. Cafiliaii Miiaeum. 

<S Sianifflc fiom Poma Ftno, R |a ciu Sassaii Muuum. 

7-9 J*^«vttw^ifd«Venw^fnjmdKm<ijhdtaofS*Addc.MwM^ 

H. JJ.J cm. CijJiai Mujcum. 

to Poooy oTQiitri type fi*.® S« Coniliano (Scmi). Cagltan M..«^, tp 
II Inroior nfa »inh at Angbda Ruju ihawic^ carved tnilPi 
" fi«" T„J, r« A.^ R„j„. 




^^™^Ansl«H»*„j„(T™bXlU)miaa.d,a™d„a,i 

U hofa whici, cc«^ »i* d™ o„ 

^•^Kmow. Pohapi da, »o« ^ ^ U 14 on. 


*4 Entrance 


to cluznbcn ofiocLinii fombi at Su CfudJbu Mutnii^ 


n£a£ 


cm. 


H Bmvhvirh Beater omamm tom MarinaruCa^^ 
tfi fi^‘«fiomMatioam {S«wn^.R8aiLao^ 



Sardinia 


RocL^DiabcrPicnjenicI ibowiiig incfsed dnigni over the entrinoe. Theae 
destgfu iit cenaioty of MaiumaDCUi oitgjix 

General view of Mbntc d'Accoddi^ ocar Sassad^ ahowii^ raotp* 

1C Motitr (fAcooddi. Detail of building sicnet n EevdUd in 3. mt 
c:3o:a:vali0ii. TImi depth of toll which hat accumulaied against the monu^ 
mcru is clearly visible, 

21 Bcaler pottery &om a Tossa* gpive at Nuraadnieddu, Ociiiana. Above; 
H. Tocm Bdov.-H. 11,500. 

12 Enoalitfuc pot with uoiisual 'pocked^ de^^ from ^tgno Pcnale^ Capo 
S, Bia, Ogliad 

11 Pot of Mono: Claco type from ttmib of Villa Clato, H, il cm, 

14 Beaker mug from CuguntL The tlccojcatioti it wliit&flled. H. la cm. 

25 Fqi of Bonnarufo type from the type dtr. H* 11 cm. 

24S Dclmro by Rum sration^ near Macomet. 

17 Ciatus Tomb at Imbotigbe. DnajI of showing carved slab and 
cutoDce, The stone is about 3 ments calli 

2 t Giants* Tomb at Is Ccncai^ Qtiartijcciij. This is an excdlenc e^mple 
and dnws the mcnumcncal E^ade and frrccoun. 

29 Carved stone at Biditeddij (Ocifgalj)^ Thu, with another stmiLtr sonCi 
evidently Ibinied part cf the Epide and ahnosa certainly show^ Punic 
influence. 

30 Some lf§ayb which origimUy came from twai a Clams* Tomb at Sa 
Ferda Longa, war the Niaa^c Cotbos. They m now arranged ootsidc 
theebmehoTSan Lorenzo, SibnuL 
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Ntffcf Qn tb^ PJuto 

31 Coppa uigot from Sczn Hbd. 

|2 View ofiiaiCEicic TQofing tl^owing coastnictioii at Nurud Jc is Pans 
(Isfli)- 

II Bronze model of 1 tmnghc from Olinedo. H. 2jJ cm. 

34 The doorway orNutaghc Paddaggui (CastdsardD)^ 

15 Nuraghe Santa BatbiiTa^ Maoomer. 

36 Nung^ie Sam^AiiiiDf, T^rral ba , 

S7 Nuraghe Su Hutam^, Baniminf. View of tlic nmaghe and the village 
tom thcm«tb<ast 

38 Passage along the inside cf the mmgj« at SanrAnutie, TomliKi* 

39 Air view ofSu Numdi Barumiru. 

40 Stt L-unaizot Rebeccu. Entrance 10 the well, showing paved entcance 
flanked by benches, 

41 View of otic of the lemples ^ Serra OndnSp Oorgali. This shows the 
curved stone lintel over the mtnnce, 3 reatmc vdiich is also found in some 
of the Giants Tombs, h it also po&iblo to set the round *boss" thought 
to represeni a ^breast’ on the left froiual wait 

4S Hms grouped lound a village meet ai Serra Omoi^ Dorgali. A well cm 
be Seen in the left fcfegrotmd- 

43 Santa Vutnria di Sent. View from behind the well (once covered by a 
cupola)* showing steps leading down from rectangular couttyaidp 

44 Votjve swords with decorative fcrminali nf rnm and d m . From Santa 
Vttiona di Smi. Length of swords aboot i.j metiti. 
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45 Dcondvc urnuiul of big votivt word fitrm P^dih (Ssssm). 

46 Tijbii chkfiiin westitig clcdt over short tuoic. He camti a wtek' 
bbded in his ngh^ hsnd md v^xan ^ gunnu^hiltcd cbggct on his 
chesi- Fiom Mooic Arcosu. nor Uw. 

47 Souimtof w^nior vmxmg hocoed hchna, and dnuying hifi shield on his 
hack* Mused Aicheotog^roj Flosence* 

40 Btoiyzc st2|iicitci s^iuitd &oni za m dealer in Paik. New tn Nadonat 
musMf CopetihagCEL Hc^his 17 cm. (48) and 204. chl (49). 

50 Smnime of a beaidcd majj oAetLog hb bmvL Found 4t Vitbiiddco^ K- 
12-5 

51 Smil siacuetic of uninou^ provraince,. H. I7»5 CnL Thtt Cgmc 
represents the las rigid dfthe tViW scylei found tn Suditiun pbsdc art 

51 Aichcr from Abiid {T«i)f i& 

51 Archer wearing unuuial type of fimk and hdmcL ¥L 17 1^- Pound ai 

Santa Vittoria di Sari- 

54 Bronze o* &040 Sp Vkwkdi SarLL. 9 COL 

J5 Standing hull from S. VJooria di Serri- L. 14 cm^ Tlih ffgurc and the 
last are id coTitrasing mhi. 

50 Bronze loodcl boat containing a nuca^oc monkey. Brisong length il 
CDL The jitDvcnanct of thi is not known for ocnaio^ hot ii ptobably 
came fiom fiaund. 

57 Modd ship. Pethaps these woe used as lampt. Thii csdmiple comes Sum 
BiilceL 

58 Hammered bronze cauldion. Found ai Gala Gomme. Diam. at rim 
27 i ‘5 H, 19.5 cm. It h^j an ttregitibz' ujuariih hole on the earinarion* 
Prohahty an itnpon from North Italy, 
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ModicT and cfaiLL From S. Vinoria di Scrri. H. ii cm- Note the mixhet*i 
riehi hand lificd Ld puycc. Scvmt qdicr mutbcrxandH:hi]d nimctm m 
tuhTwn from Sardinia. 

60 Wresdns. From Mociur Ajtxm^ Uta. H, lo cm Li 15.5 cm. 

6 t Waincc wib two pola of eye and itm aiid shidds. From Ahitd 

(Tati)* H. 19 tin. 

6 z Two W'amoTf. Wc do not know what their anmidc^ aw intended to 
couvryp From Momc Aicofu« near Uta+ 

<^3 Sphinjt'lifee bronze ^ure j bull) wih Jninian head, found at -Sg ritti 
Lc8a, near Nole. L, niu Pcrhapi cifUraztiaii workiiufidiJp. 

Bronze model of a wheeled enflw &uad at Osefam. L, 14.5 cm. Pahap$ 
impoiud fiom Cypnu* 

6 s Small pots of the Noragic poiod now in the Miutt Borely, MatKilbs. 

66 Four^rhamlkd pot with unimial imprc&scd dteotation ofNuragic period, 
ftonj Niiraghc Lughciras. H. 17 cm. 

d 7 Deenrattd vase with dpnbtc handled Grom S. Anaitasia (Sardam)^ ii 
tS on. 

^ Small wido'tippcd jug fiom Thanxrt. Now in the MmU Borcty^ Mari^ 

^lles. 

69 A pboeniciaii rtuciiption 60m Ntm, The fim five Imen of die third 
line are thought to nrpraent (he juundi id SbarHit f m Sardinia^. The 
inicripciaa « on a block oTlocal sndHouc a liiile more than i metre hi^. 

70 In^pdon to the dnee godi Amuii:^ Mui and Khonsti^ fiom Tliarror* 

Now in (he Mgttt Boedy* Marseilles. This is a Phocnldau or Punu! 
copy of m Egypaan odginaj and I>cjoiigs 10 about the scvcath-Mlh 
ccnturiei BCL 
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71 Ptmic stck fiom SiUj^ Ei&h 

7 Z Bronze dagger ffom S. Abm dl PjiuIu* Oyot'^ laig^ 12^ cm. 
(Bmish Museum, Londjon)* 

73 Bronze cbggtx fioro S* Maria dt Paulis. OvcT/all Lccgih 16 on. (British 
Musetiui^ London), 

74 S. Maria di Paulk Bronze jug Ibiind with the objt^cta iLown lu PUt« 
7I~75- Some ac least of these objeccs were probably iuipocrcd hum 
Cyprus. H. 19 enu (British Museum* Loodoa.) 

75 Bronze cmumti and rings from S. Maria di Paulis. (Sruhh Muicunv 
London). 

715 Trilingtia) inscripdon (in Greek, Punic and Latin) from San Nicoli 
31 Ccrod, dedksied 10 Merm. Aesculapius and £smuf by coe of the 
slaves of the edt^otken;. This was found in a sanctuary airodated with 
a theiapcttlic well and bdongf to the cariy iccnnd eenrory bc> 

77 Broiizr head of a briH, found as Qtaui Itt 1871 and pcobabiy of (he 
Punk or early Roman potok Tbb may ftpreseni the last lingering 
oadiUDti of the Bull cub innoduced oorly two thousand yean eailier« 
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Index 


Abhut (5w»), 52 

Abini (Tea). loj, 115. 14(5. 14S, ijz, 
tte, ttii, 1^171, i7«, 17S, t®7, 19s. 
*99 

Agmi, jtS9 
Atilia, 196. zoo, zoi 
Albucciu, 1x9 
Anifotu, eo 

Anghelu Ruju, 45.4a, 49-ji, 52, jij, H, 
«o, 6 t, «j-65, 7 St tot, *05, IJJ, zii, 
ZTZ 

Z9.44, 150, 176 

Aiutodet 

Anowbczds. 44, 4fl-^48, 50, 53, S4, S7. 

tio. 69. 9S. loi 
Arm (Cda Gonone). 143 
Anucbena, 36-40,41,46,47, 100, 119, 
ziz 

Asscmini, no, 151. 1^6 
Aiianc, 195, zoj 
Awb. 50i jt, M, ((4, 70 , 101 
AjtMmulcB. ii, 4>, 42, SI. 64 
Axa, copps jnd bronze, 40, 50,99, T jj. 
157. ier ahii Hoards; uonc. )£, 44, 
4^^. 47. ISO, fi9,99 


Baeryls, 95-97, 142, 149, 149 
Bagno PenaJe, 46 

BalaioE. Balares, Balan, 31, 34, 209 
Bdcarics, ji, uo, t^s, zoi 
Banimini, xff Sn Ntuaxi 
Barhag^ 152, r6i, 173 


Beads, amber. f6ti, 173; boae, 70; coral, 
jz; gbtsi, to3, 172; loci aywai. 199; 
theP, 46, 53. 70. 79; stUDc, j8, 40; 
«ech, 52; 'biitoiw', jr* jj, fiz, 6$ 
Beakers, 39 . A^. S®. P, 53, j6, 57, «nS(S 
70, 84,211 
B«, 175 , J 9 S, zoj 

Birineddu (Dorgab). 95,97, roj, 197. 
ziz 

ficori, 8z, 85, 8<S, ziz 
fiuarcJo (OzurQ, 156 
Biid. 34, 8z 
:oi 

EoTinjumo, 41. 46, 53, 5tf. 00, 64. 65, 
«7-7l. 7*, 7S. Sz. 100. 101. 124, 

Bonem'3.96 

Bopios (Laanj), 101, loz 

201 

Bracm* 50, 51, 65* 70 
BciEt^ JjIcs^ 5T 
Bmnzt 156-171 

Hroodvei, 117, 137, 167* 170,175* 

17 ®* 179 

Bmncu Esp» (Arbiis)^ 

Buddusb^ 34 

BuUVheiii cirvitigi, 45,49, 66 , 1 134 

Buuchi^ 56 

BiiitDRit Va^boffd^ 51, 6j| 66 

Cabbu Abbajp 145. zta 
OJi Cptwnej T4J^ 17S, 211 
45 
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CampttW, xjt 29. J4,44.75, 76, jotf, 

Ui, !«. J«7 

CindcJal’nim, t 6 t. 176, 175, rSo, 19^ 
Cannigbcdilu (Abbasanu), Sj. Sj, S8 
Cmlit, at Kmiii 
Cariu, 101 

Carbon 14 duing, m, 12a, 122 
Carthagmiam, aj), 3a, jj, 54, 124. 126, 
*^ 7 . tJJ. rj 5 . H2. 14a, iji, ijj, 

l&t, 171, 179, l80i 182, I8d, 192-210 
Caacibcdo, 58 
Caitelsaido, 45 
CauEdtDR4 tjS, 180 
Cave^ 41-43. 54, «7. 75 

CKanou. 181 

Chascy^Fombuosc, joi, si. 6i. 4j. (S7, 

80 

Chavani. 157,158. loj, 144-145, 170 

Chat^ddu (Abbatanta), 57 

Cia^va, J6-43,70,79, 84. ico-to4 

Citarys, 144-158 

Clofhmg, i71-i7i 

Cofltr. bronzic. 100 

Cornea Hoitis, 45, 48 

Coppci and oofipet implannui, 4^, ji, 
p.<Sc?.64, 'Sj,70t.7i.79wioi, toj, io». 

Ill. t jO-lSJ, 155, |«S2, I 4 i, tM, 167 , 

170, 17 i 

Coxa], 

Cfmut, 301 

Cfwndor nuiaglH. ret CaHoy nuiaghi 
C«it£a, 23,00, Jl, J4.16, 6j. 81. 81, 87, 
88, TOJ, m, tIit-T20, i jB. 141,101 
Coaoinc, 8i 
CccnuuiDD, 50 

Cme, 40, 45, 66 . no, tii, isi 
CngUaj, s? 


Cugtiou, 61. 64, TO 
CyckdJc hJ«i. 40, 45, 06 , 105. at elw 
Iddj 

Cyprus, 10^1 It, 17a, 174. iSo, 182, 
tSi. rsj, !9S 

OaggSR. A6, 50, 51. 64, 65, 68, pS, 101, 
lOJ. ti7, iijp, 148. 155,160, t6i, 175. 
t79i 198. aia, ret rkf Copper and 
Hiurdf 

Oiodorui Siculus, 33, 118,138,139, 14;, 
tji, 192 

Dolj Picltinia (Ala dd Sardi), 82. 3j. 86 
Dolnuiu, 71. St-S8, 104, IIS 
Domu S’Ofcu (Stddi), 92 
*£Xitm» lie gramu' at Ozieri cubttrt 
Dotnuuwvas Canales, tOt, t05 

Ekomit (Buddiisb), 8a 
Ena’ e Murgs (OssO, 79, loi 
Enna Pionu (Mogoro). 7j. 76-73, 80. 
riJi i8j 

Eiui Cabbas (Olbia), 82 
Ettcrzili, 137,13a 

EuuiciDi, and Ettmii, jj, 55, ga, laB, 
Hi, I 3 S. M*. H 3 , 156, 173 , > 7 ^ t8i. 
183, ]8g, 190,196,198, aoo-aoa, 209 

Faiuk Maua, 68, 1S6 
Fibula, sa firnoches 
Fitiiou, )2n 
Fburundcisa, riva, aS 

Fcknunj Copetta (Batbo), no 
Fonuni Mom (Soigono}, 93 
Fonuoi Padtnd d« BaeraJ (Lanuid), 96 
Fotiic r Mola, 119 



Fonaxi Nioi. 104, uj. 147* 152^ 

r 5 Ji I 57 ± 175^ 190 , 

199 

Fftundrkj. 141. t+tf, iji, 155. 17, 

Fnocr. »uihem, 40, 51, 57, nt-^s^ 70, 
IS 3 . ‘ j 7 

Frome Mola (Thieai), 119 


Callny, or cDiridori nmaglij!, 117-110^ 
»45 

Galluta. M, 31,34^ 40, 44, 46, 63, 8t» 
iZ, 3 fi. 100, loj, 202 
Caudo (pMsttim), 62, 66, ^ 

Cdidtinjra, 111 

CcnEU Lius, 70 

Ccanj Masmi (Cairo), fij 

Cnuu Pmoas, 104 

Ceitnargnttu, i6 27, 34 

Cianti' Tfloibs. jjp, 71. 80, 8l, 85-100. 

104, 129, 110, 134, 130-138, 143,172, 
179. T3|, 197, 199, 206. 2J2 

Gold, 166, iSo, 195. 198 
Golgo (Baunci), 149 

Cfflomia (Paulilauno), 92, 96, 97, 99, 

105. taj, i£6. 212 
GnRiiti, jS 
Giotta Saot^ Etia, 64 
Crotu Vaide (AI^wto), 5I 

Haghia Triada. 45, no 
Hagios KfK inii ^^0 
Ha! Saflkni, 66 
Kezaldconii, 20t 
Herodoruj, 32, 34, 202 
Hoardi, 16IX-T72, 180,199 


Index 

iWa. JO. 56. dj, TOi 82, 85.87,151, I j3, 

IS 7 , «SA 1^2. 107. iSlt * 95 , 194 

Idoli, 40, 4S, il-53,60, 66 
Igksienicv 56, 57,68-72,75,144, 151, 
152, 205 

Himu, 146, 209, jw abf Tiibes 

logon. 109 , TTMII, IJI, 133, 156, 162. 

161, I67, X 83 , 19J 

lobus. 32,33, ti8, 205 

Iroii and iron objcm, loj. 104,152, i66. 

(71. 172,182, 194.198 
Ii Aiaiu (San Veto Milii), 57 
Ii Crmicddai, 78 
b Fatal (Idli), iij 
Is Rtttnaiis dc Stgavcnu, 78 
lictU (Buddus^i), 82 

lulian mainlandi 65, 71, Sa. *5, 87,100, 
102,115, ne. 153, IJ7, 159. 167, *77f 
178. iflD^ 182, (89, 196. 200. 202 
Ittinddu. Md, 1J6 

KmtUf, 139. tffj. 194, (98. 201 

Knossot. 40 
Kumua, 45 

Lai PlaBai, 92, 93, 95 
Lc Caucce (Aixachou), 41. 82 
iXSiA, 151. IJ2 
Levkas. 40 

Li Conmeddi (Sassari), 37, 

LJ Muri (AmcJiem), 36-40,47, 63, 

104.103, 212 

Lipati Islajuis, 67. 109, 192 

Lontia (Onioi). l|o 

Lana (Abbasaiua), 111, fi6,124-126, 

132, t80> (86, 2T2 
Lbgbniaj. nd, 126,1 j2. 183 
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Lugulu (Olzai), Zz 

SI4 Sz 

Luvunncd 14$ 

Mact^eiiii, ss* 44, 50, ^4. yz, 7^, iSK 
Til 

Akconwr, |4 47-4S. tfd 

Maiouda {Mui»o)t loj 

Maiu^ 4 li S5f 71, Sa^ S4, 

* 5 --B 8 . T09 

Mandra Andne (Thicsc), 57 
ManniiiSt 61 

Maonc (Bcn«iitri)p 34 
Mannain, <9, 63, «+, 7^* 20* 
Maun Pttuu (Lu Pbms)^ gj 
Mirxanjp 134 

£im (Abbacanu.). Sa* t8| gg 
MtDing and meul^xErkzng, 
lSK^ig7 
MoLiBp 91^ 2x2 
MolinBldu (Scn^c), n? 

Monce Am, 27, 44 
Monte Anubtu (Sanok)^ 1^4 
Mome Chto, 46, 5a, si, jd. 64, 7i-S<J* 
igr, teg, tia, 117^ lai 
Momc d’Accoddi (Sstsai])^ 44,45,59-^1 ^ 
log, 212 
Momt Femi (Eaasfli)^ 82 
Monte IncappiddatUi 46 
Monte Maiore (Thiese), 46, 6| 

Monte Otkdin, 75^ 70 
Monte SaTddi^ 157-lig* lOa, (dj, ||^^ 
167-171, 178 

Monte Sckrlui Tueri (Pcrdai de Fdgu)* 
111 

Monte Su BaUut 146 


Monte Ttscallp its, 145,212 
Monox*# Bois (Oielliii), loi, ao6 
Mtira Jddari (Abhuama), 91 
Muraguadn (i^Udu}i 95 
Mrnanu (Silamu), t i| 

9x 

N{4p<rlh, 20t 
Nda (Sjfidia), gS, 197 
Ndbonb (Gwud), 102 
Nwi, zot 
Nouxa (Bdori), 92 
Noddulc (Nunro), iif 
Nooddak (Osa), 55 

Non, JO, IS. y^9$. tod* 155* I6I* i93r 

194t 19a, 199 p lOtp 204* iOS. 211 

Notjjt, 50p 31^ J 3 p 106* 176, 1514 

Hulc, 164, 176^ tSo 

201 

NtnajccV Den (Cesnm)^ hi 
Ntnaghi* 61. 71. 7$-?^^ So. aS, 89. 92. 

106 - 127 * tZu rsH^ 196 
Nuiagjc pedod, 76, So, Hj, ag, gB-i00, 
J05-ia7i I97 t Mi2* 204 
Nmatciaci (Abhasanta). 82, toi 

Nona, 59, lot^ 149^ i6i^ 1^3, 16$ 

Huraxjnieddu* 63* 2H 

Obsidkii, 47. 28. jS, 41,44. 46-48, 50. 

53. ^«3,<9.7J. SO. too 
Oci (To(iialba)i 147 
Olbup 12, 200, 20jt* 205 
Otmedo, 128* 149 
Oragiana (Cnglicri), 98.197 
Onni, 45 
Ozaisdcbp 197 

Qtolfo (Sibnui), tgs 


M 74 


Onida (SetmoH)« 91 
Orrubb (Ottcili)^ tl% l%% 

Orthoca, iOi 

Omi Commidu (Sudan)^ 153* 154 
Oriilu (Otgo^Io)^ 146 
Ofchiri, 100, iSi 
OiiQsoddo$ (Osidda)p 9i, 9 % 

Oscd cultuiT* 3d, 40* 4I-^57. iS| 

PalmavcR 15^* 209+ 2.12 

PamuU (Am.cliejia)p si 
Paumiias, 17* 10, ?jp Mi ^^^*1 ^^^4rr 
Pebbles^ mdsed, 41* 42, 66 
P«ki Lada (OaLia:i)p 93 
Pedm DoUdai (Scamt Monuimu)» 95* 
97 

Pepp? Callu, 7Jp iiS* t86 
Pcxda e Hoftk^ (Lami$d)* 172* 199 
Peda Ljjnga (Ajusds)^ 32 . 3 dj 87* 92. 
r 05 

Pcrd 2 £ Fittai (Cavoi}^ SB 
Pcfdu Cwu (Notb^)* 94 
Perdu P« (Piuliktino), 96, 105 

Phocmditis J2, n. 35* 5^* 9o* 97 p h>7 . 

(D 9 p 113. 123 * m, iia» 113 ^ 140* ^ 43 , 
149. 151, tS2, 155. 156. 161,162* S72. 
iSl-iSj, 137 * i9i“2io, fiflf dfra 

Ganlugmiibs 
PinKtktcl (Cagikfi). 57,66 

Pins, bone, 41, 69-^; btonzCp iji, 135 
I6ii i 9 S:iYarj^ l99;wdfj^ H&afds 
Pliny, S I* 191 
Polybini, 31* 204 
Ponte S«cco* 52, 5J* 59. 212 
Porto Feno^ 45 
Porto Tom, 52* |9 ,111 
Portugal, ^ Ibtra 


index 

Po^da (Olbia)* 200 
Pmiu Nursed Siiiv iij 
Prodia Ibba, t9j, 207 

P^ft^ann (Gfigei)* 92. 97 
Piobmey, 32,34 
Puiams (Mogoro)* 41, 45 
Puma Niedda, 70 

Qnivfls. 132. 161, 170* 175- *78 

Rfd^oclire. j8* 49* 5<S* 72 

RjEgdlinj Galasd* 92 
RioJdi Palmas (Suka), 99p loo 
Roc]ocu£ combi, 48-59, 104, 105* i|6* 
tpK 206* 212^ ste Oikri culiuic 

Ramam and Roman pmod, f $3, tlS, 
120, 127* 14^1 Mil I 48 p Wf 
152, i5Sr idftp 182, 194* 195* 204r 209 
Rurco (Alglwro), 52 

S*Addc* |6^ 47-48 
S^Angtonc (Abbasama), 83 
S'Azzica (Abbasama)* 92* 93* 95 
S'Enna u Vacoa (OLcai)^ Bi, 86,90 
S^bcak e P«dn (SetnesEcne)* 113 
OiTcri, 69,70 
S*Uiald, T27, 2i| 

Sa Coa Filigo^ (Bokrtona)* 113 
Sa Corona (V^itUgieca), 78-79* 80* io9i 
122 

Ss Domu c S’Orku (Omi)* Ji| 

Sa Domu S^Orku (Sazrok)^ no, in 
Sa Janna. de sa Laeiru (BuddiuA)* 32 
Sa Mum e Mazzala (SciEni Mnndlnmi}, 
rti 

Sa Pedfa e S Atiarc (SzUmu), 9^ 

Sa Pmira c 5’AJiait (Birnn), 85 
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Sa Sq (Trcsntifagcs)* 145 
Sa Tinea sa fiogodis gj 

5 a Testa (Oibii)* no 
Sacred wclli, la? Wdls 
Salkik (Uizulei)p 99 
San BaitolDcnco cave, -0, 4S, ejp ^7, 
7 t ^75 

San Benodenop 57 

San CemiKano (Stsm). 41,4^, 57,75-7^ 
79 , inr. ti 9 

San CicFVximi (Cuipini)^ 92| 93, 9j 
San Michele (Oani), 41-4^. 45* <SOp 6 ^ 

211 

San NicoU) (Gorri)* 150 

San Pedru (or Sanu Pedm), 55, 64, 

70 

San Siefatio (Madcbleita)^ 

San Vero 127, 14ft, jgo* 19S, 2t j 
SancciuriK, 133. i^Ip I^p 17 ^, 

205 

Sant* Andrea Pnu (Bonoevi)^ 53-J51 e!r* 
t3«. J75 p 212 

Sam^ Amine (Tqml 3 »X nfip tii, taja^ 

1^6^ aOlt 242 

Sani^ Ami(^ (Bisarc{o)i nOi ill 
Santa Haihata (Macoincr)p 113* ^za, ztz 
Sania Maria di Paulin 172, jn- 

212 

Sanca Maxia di Tcigu^ 17^, 177* 179 
Santa Sofia (Cinptni)* 113 
Sacu Vinotia (Sap), J33-134, 13B, 142^ 
147-149. ifittjL I74t iS<S» 

i 97 -t»* 21J 

Saniu Millanu (Nuragns), ijo, i 66 , 
Sardwj Paicr. 32, 33, J39 p ^ 7 ^. t 90 , 20^3 
Sinolt, ail 
Soi Lacbeddo^ 64 


Sas Picsonci (Cnglk^* 9^, 197 
Sas Pngionai (Bnltei), 92 
Samccci (Cmpjnj)t 145 

ScilWCgllUp 92* iOl 

Sedini, 43 

Secititbtp 45. 103 p los 
Scrbaiiui 70 

Sma lUxi (Huntgui)* no* 111^ hIp 15I1 

156, tti|p m, 191 

Serta Is Aiauip 70 

Sm OrrioSp 68* 97* 134+ 151* 137, isSp 
142-144* i86p 212 

Settocct (GoQnm), 14 ^^ 14 3 - 144 * 213 
Settlmo San Piecro* 65* TOp 88* tot 
Shardana, S« People^ |J* tlO. iii^ 

L28 p is 7 p J 87-101. m 
Shiplampt, 99, I32p 146, 148, 149, 

I7>i *7^ 17?* rsS 

Sicily* 66 ^ ^7p 7ip Bi, 1*9^ U7* 132* t3|, 
tn, i64p iS 9 p i!?2p m* W* 201. 202* 
209 

Silver. 50, 192-194 
Simiocn, 45 
Sinueda, 171 

Solinin* 32, 33, 145, 162, 174^ 179 
Sm Mekvidos (Qrani)* 129 
Sos Monumentos (Buddiisb)* 82* Efp 86* 
90 

5m Ouastxm (AbhaianiaX 9Si 95 
Spain* Iberia 

Spofbeadi, 9^. I07 p 150. 153, l j8, i75J 
jw Hoardi 
Sri^Kknu (Eaukdu). 94* 9 S 
Sunding vtona. 104* 105* 199 
Statneips, bfnniTp 90* tOi. 117. tI9. t+J. 
(42* i4Sp 149* 155, tfir* 170, 172-182 
t8S| 189* 197; jie tf/iw HoaiidU 


27 ^ 


Steadie, J9. loj* 155 

Snabo, 38, jj, 162,174, I79 

Su Chhi (Lanuui) 145 

Su Mjnmi, p, 59, 64 ,113 

Su Cuvcniu, 78, 80, ll}, 181 

Su Lviuizu (Rebecca), i jo 

So Menu, 79 

Su Monumcnni (OtzsQ, 85 
Su NmaxS (Baniuuut), 6 S, 98, J0<S"I17, 
i 40 "HJt IA 7 , *49. I 7 S. 178, 18S, 186, 
201,104,109, lu* 11} 

Su Puau (Onob), t}0 

Su Temptew (Otuoe), 97, j J4-1 15, i|S, 

t«i 

Sulm, ii«, 179,19}, 195. 201, aai, 205, 
2»} 

SwonU, 98, loj, 107.117, 134,149.157, 

tGi-162, t75, m iha Hoaidi 

Sybanus, ijj, 200 

Tamuli, 96 

Tanca Mincta, it9 

Tanit, 194, 195, 3X>i 

Tidoeq (M^), 43, til, 6ti^ Ki, 84 

Tcwplel, IJ 7 -lJ 9 t 147, IWi MOi Wj! 

Mr WcUt 


MifX 

Tea, at Abioi 

Tbaii^ 98,104,155, ttii, ISO, 191, 
l9i~l5W. lot, 109, iti 
Tin. t7l, 194. W* 

Tito, river, 17, iS, 81. 92 , 86, 96, TOI* 
loti, 146 

Tictuto!! (Bobtaiu), ti; 

Tone (CtEnica), iio 
TicpauatiDD, Jl 
Ttcxcnta, loti, 107, 109^ 121 
Tribe*, 34,118,140,179 
Turixeddu, 195 
Tiuari, lt9 

UTTiilci. rjs 

'Venus* %iiriiii:, 3®, 47^8, titi 

Villa ClaiH3^ 60, 79 

Welb, i27-i}fi^ 141. *47. IS*. *«Ji 
IT*. 171. *75. *88, I97^1«>. 1*1 
Whetoono, jo 

Xccudja, 65 
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Pleaae help tM to keep the book 
clean and moving. 
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